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Child Goes To School.” Fern 
Daily in “I Have A Set of 
Goals” will tell what one 
teacher does to understand 
her children better. Enid 
Hobart’s discussion will give 
suggestions for making the 
youngest feel at home in 
school. 

Jane Castellanos in her 
article “Teachers Are Chil- 
dren Too” shows that teach- 
ers are human beings who 
need understanding and ap- 
preciation just as children 
do. Dorothy Abrams shows 
that when we know the 
causes of children’s behavior 
it is much easier to guide 
them. 

News and reviews com- 
plete the issue. 
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Give Beauty a Chance 


WE KNOW NOW THAT TASTES CAN BE DEVELOPED AND THAT 

children’s experiences provide recurrent occasions for dis- 
criminating choices on which the development of tastes and attitudes 
depends. We know that contrasts and comparisons are the beginnings 
of discrimination, the basis for preferences and value judgments. 
We know that choices must be made if tastes and appreciations are 
to be developed. We know all these things, but do we give beauty 
a chance with children? 

Children who never experience the transforming influence of 
beauty do not value it. Children who have not had a chance to dis- 
cover and recognize beauty in their own lives are likely to assume 
that it is something apart. Children who have had a hand in putting 
things together to create beauty are on the way in the development 
of finer taste, sounder discriminations, and fuller satisfactions in 
creative endeavor. 

Beauty of color, line, form, and arrangement can be fostered 
and realized in the everyday experiences of children. Beauty can 
enrich school living, but do we give it a chance? 

What chance for beauty when each day is a regimented routine, 
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Photographs courtesy E. Garness, South Dakota Children’s 
Home, Sioux Falls, and South Dakota Education; Jane B. 
Welling, Wayne University, Detroit; University School, 
Ohio State ‘University; Battle Creek, Michigan, schools. 


unrelieved by opportunities for spontaneity, fine feeling, delight? 

What chance for beauty when children are restricted to exer- 
cises in matching color patches to color names and filling in stencilled 
outlines with crumbling crayons? 

What chance for beauty when the classroom environment con- 
sists of unrelieved expanses of schoolboard brown and dusty black- 
boards? 

What chance for beauty unless children can link learning to 
the wonders of woods and fields and the vivid imagery of significant 
personal experience? 

What chance for beauty in a regimen of restraint and mass 
management, rows and lines, inhibitions and restrictions, conformity 
and standardization? 


Baeavry. Is SOMETHING TO LIVE WITH, AND IT 
should have a chance to enrich the lives of children. It should not 
be limited to a period or assigned to a special place. It should not be 
held separate, but should be made an integral part of all and every 
experience. Only thus can children be sensitized to beauty in all its 
life contexts. Only thus will they learn to seek and find beauty in 
an enduring, satisfying quest.—LAuRA ZIRBES 
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LaBerta A. Hattwick, consultant, Winnetka, 
Illinois, public school nursery, gives her inter- 
pretation of beauty and how it may be de- 
veloped in children. She gives first place to 
harmonious and pleasing relationships, urges us 
as adults to trust our feelings and to follow 
the children’s leads . . . “we have more to learn 
from children than to give them.” 


re ——______ 


INE-YEAR-OLD BETTY WAS WORK- 
ing on similes. She came to “Baby 
is pretty as a .” It was obvious 
that the expected answer was “picture.” 
But Betty was not hunting for a 
ready-made answer. She was actively 
identifying herself with this situation, 
hunting for her own solution. Her 
eyes wandered to the dishes in her 
mother’s china closet. They had always 
thrilled her. She already had her 
mother’s promise that some day: they 
would be hers. Her face lit up. “Baby 
is pretty as your dishes, Mother!” 

To the person who evaluates every- 
thing in terms of fixed, personal stand- 
ards and who perhaps associates dishes 
with monotonous routines, Betty’s 
response might seem crude. To the 
person who can get beyond mere words 
and personal biases and who can sense 
the depth and harmony of feelings 
which motivated Betty, this response 
becomes one of real beauty. 

“Beauty” is a feeling—a feeling of 
satisfaction and exhilaration which 
certain qualities of objects or situations 
excite in us. 

Too often our appreciation of 
beauty is limited to the harmony and 
pleasing qualities of externa] or physi- 
cal appearances. They may be of tre- 
mendous importance, yet they repre- 
sent but a small part of the beauty 
which the world has in store for us. We 
can greatly expand our chances to feel 
beauty and our capacity to enjoy all 
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More Than 


kinds of situations if we learn to look 


beyond physical appearances and to 
discover what is harmonious and pleas- 
ing, also, in underlying relationships, 
Beauty as Harmonious and Pleasing 
Relationships 

Sensitivity to beauty, as we have 
defined it, depends in large part upon 
(1) our abilty to feel—to become part 
of—a situation, and (2) our capacity 
to detect harmonious and pleasing re- 
lationhips (between means and ends or 
between need and the way that need 
is met) within that situation. 

A yellow canary perched on a desk 
in an otherwise colorless painting 
of still-life may give a thrill of beauty 
in part because it solves an obvious 
color need. 

A mentally slow boy whose depend- 
ability and good-will have helped him 
find a secure place in his small com- 
munity, a steady job, and a circle of 
genuine friends represents another kind 
of situation in which needs are finding 
an harmonious and pleasing solution. 
The sensitive individual can get a thrill 
from this situation, too; a thrill not 
unlike that which comes when we ex- 
perience physical beauty. 


“Getting Set” to See Beauty 


A child will be set to see beauty only 
as he is happy in his daily living. For it 
is only the happy person who is looking 
for joyous things. The disturbed child 
tends to see only what is frightening 
or ugly or mean. 

A child will be set to see beauty only 
as he is free to experience things for 
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By LABERTA A. HATTWICK 


Skin Deep... 


himself. Only wide personal experience 
makes it possible to feel—to identify 
with—different situations. 


Trusting Our Feelings 


A sense of beauty is a developmental 
thing. At its highest and most perfect 
level, it is an integrated and integrating 
result of feeling and thinking. But at 
the child’s level, beauty is almost en- 
tirely an emotional or feeling response. 
One of the earliest things we carr do 
to stimulate this sense of beauty is to 
accept and understand the child’s own 
feelings. 

We blunt a child’s growth toward 
beauty when we rush into a situation 
about which he feels deeply with ready- 
made, adult standards. For to the ex- 
tent that the child accepts our stand- 
ards he is beginning to discount his 
own sensitivity. 

Five-year-old Helen was weeding her special 
flower border while ten-year-old Mary watched. 
“You’re not going to leave that clump of 
dandelions, are you?” asked Mary. “My dad 
says they’re nothing but pests!” 

“But these yellow flowers are pretty against 
my bluebells! And they’re the only yellow I 
have!” said Helen. “I’m going to leave them!” 

Mary’s chances to see beauty are al- 
ready being limited by her ready ac- 
ceptance of adult judgments. Helen, 
who still accepts her own feelings, is 
remaining alert to beauty possibilities. 

Too many of us have become like 
Mary. We pass set judgments instead 
of trying to feel our way into situations 
and to understand them. We have more 
to learn from children, in this regard, 
than we have to teach them. 
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When the Child Creates 


We can all discover beauty more fre- 
quently as we disregard set standards 
and try to move into situations with 
feelings alert. This is a sound approach 
to children’s earliest creative efforts. 

What children do with paints or clay 
or other creative media should not be 
evaluated in terms of the final product, 
but should be valued in terms of the 
satisfactions which this opportunity 
for self-expression is giving the child. 

Many of us are becoming less critical 
and more humble in the face of chil- 
dren’s apparently meaningless creations 
as we are coming to realize, through re- 
search studies, that these products often 
reflect the child’s personality, his feel- 
ings, and his.emotional problems. 

When a child brings one of these 
“meaningless” products to us for com- 
ment, we do not have to criticize or 
resort to false praise. We can always 
look for some aspect which is more 
pleasing than the rest and comment 
with pleasure on that aspect. Experi- 
ence has shown that this procedure is 
a stimulant to the child to keep on ex- 
pressing and creating, hoping to bring 
the rest of his performance up to the 
level of that which was praised. In such 
ways we encourage him not only to see 
beauty but to create what is beautiful. 


When Thinking Enters In 


As we identify with and feel a situa- 
tion we become susceptible to its 
beauty. But the actual feeling of ex- 
hilaration which is our response to 
beauty comes only as we detect satis- 
fying relationships within a situation. 

Sensitivity to relationships should in- 
crease as our mental powers increase, 
as we see finer differentiations, and as 
we understand more complex relation- 
ships. The capacity to create beauty 
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should also grow as we become able to 
control our actions and to express more 
accurately what we feel. 

The infant has only the brightness 
of an object to depend upon for visual 
pleasure. The preschooler is still largely 
guided by his color sense. He will 
choose a book at the library, for in- 
stance, “because it has such a pretty 
red cover!” But as we grow older we 
can respond and thrill, not only to color 
in all its subtle variations of hue and 
brightness, but also to shape, texture, 
and to the many associations which the 
object or situation may recall. 

What looks like a faded plate to a 
novice may be an object of rare beauty 
to the collector who sees beyond the 
wear to. the intricate and painstaking 
detail in the design. 

Long ago Plato observed that the 
mathematician who understands prin- 
ciples can thrill far more at the sight 
of a bridge than the individual who 
sees only the material of which it is con- 
structed. 

A three-year-old may find beauty in 
his own production of a full-page mass 
of yellow. The adult can sense beauty 
here, too, if he realizes that this mass of 
yellow may be a symbolic expression of 
the child’s happiness—a happiness so 
intense that the child has sought to ex- 
press it on the painting page. 

A study of art principles should help 
expand our natural sensitivities and 
make us more ready to appreciate art 
and to create beauty in our daily sur- 
roundings. There is no guarantee, how- 
ever, that increased knowledge will in- 
crease our sensitivity to beauty. If we 
use this knowledge to build up discrim- 
inations or limiting personal standards 
we will in effect have set up mental 


eh eee IS THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF COOPERATION—ELTON Mayo. 
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blinders which cut us off from much oj 
the beauty that exists around us. 















Appreciating Differences 


There are other ways in which think. 
ing can hinder instead of help us dis. 
cover beauty. There is our habit of 
looking for resemblances, the habit 
which causes us to think “Oh, this is 
just like . . .” and to act accordingly, 

The person cas is truly sensitive to beauty 
will be looking not just for similarities which 
often reduce things to the commonplace but for 


those unique qualities which can often raise the 
commonplace to the sublime. 


Isn’t it strange that here, as in the 
case of feelings, we have more to learn 
from children than to give them? For 
happy children are natural adventurers, 
They look for and enjoy most that 
which is different, until we try to mold) 
their sense of values! 

Henry does not limit his choice of 
friends, for instance, by a generalized 
standard of economic level or race or 
because someone “looks different” or 
wears unsightly clothes. He’s a friend 
of the janitor up the street who can 
make a leaf whistle a tune and to the 
son of the colored laundress who can 
dance a jig better than Henry ever can. 


Following Children’s Leads 

It would seem that we might doa 
great deal to help children grow and 
remain sensitive to beauty—to beauty 
that is more than skin deep—if we but 
helped them keep alive their natural 
capacity (1) to feel—identify with or 
become part of—situations, and (2) to 
discover and appreciate qualities which 





are unique. 
Many of us might increase our own 

sensitivity to beauty as we try to re- 

capture these attitudes in our own lives. 
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By ELIZABETH W. CAMPBELL . 


First Things Looked Upon... 


“The individual needs, from earliest childhood, to have many opportunities 
to experiment, to feel, and to deal in his own way with the universals of 
rhythm, color, and unity,” says Elizabeth Campbell, supervisor of student 
teaching, Wheelock College, Boston. She describes some indoor and outdoor 
environments that provide these opportunities, and cites parents as excellent 
resources for enriching children’s experiences with beauty. 


EAUTY IS AN INTANGIBLE SOME- 
thing that is very universal yet it is 
something deep within the individual, 
something one feels. As Santayana puts 
it, “Beauty is value . . . it is an emotion, 
an affection of our volitional and ap- 
preciative nature.” A feeling for 
beauty is something we desire for all 
individuals. 

Because early childhood experiences 
have a lasting effect upon the indi- 
vidual, we cannot begin too soon to 
provide the child experiences with 
beauty. While we cannot teach appre- 
ciation, we can so surround a child with 


beauty, with warmth and understand- 


ing that his feeling, his appreciation for 
the beautiful will be released. Once re- 
leased, this feeling can grow and de- 
velop in such a way that it will influ- 
ence the individual for his entire life. 

Our concern, as adults living and 
working with children, is to determine 
how we may provide vital experiences 
with beauty for the child in his home, 
in his school, and in his community. We 
are agreed that there is no one way to 
accomplish this. There will be as many 
different ways as there are individuals 
striving to provide these experiences. 
Perhaps by examining the practices of 
some adults who have been successful 





*The Sense of Beauty. By George Santayana. New 
York: Scribners, 1896. P. 39. 
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in creating beautiful surroundings, in 
providing children experiences with 
beauty and opportunity to create their 
own beauty, we can begin to generalize 
on some of the means which are condu- 
cive to creating beauty. 


The Indoor Environment 


I know of one teacher who has cre- 
ated a kindergarten room of great 
charm. She has followed the old for- 
mula for beauty in nature and art: 
unity in variety.” In this classroom are 
many kinds and varieties of materials 
and equipment, yet there is a definite 
effect of unity, of space, and of un- 
clutteredness. There is a distinct unit 
for housekeeping equipment; another 
for the library table, and convenient 
broad, inviting shelves filled with color- 
ful books; another space is reserved for 
woodworking; and still other spaces for 
block-building, painting, claywork, 
music experimentation, and science. 
Adequate storage space is provided and, 
although this teacher is not overly pre- 
cise and demanding, the children par- 
ticipate in “creating the beauty of the 
room” by putting away blocks and 
other equipment when not in use. 

There is a pleasing blending of colors 
in the drapes, furniture, toys, vases, and 





* Art As Experience. By John Dewey. New York: 
Minton, Balch, 1934. P. 161. 

















flowers. Because the room is flooded 
with sunlight, she has chosen a cool, 
soft, grey-green for the walls, a deeper 
tone of the same color for the wood- 
work, and battleship grey linoleum for 
the floor. 

It is interesting to note that the chil- 
dren in this room are relaxed. Observ- 
ers suggest that they seem to feel the 
security which comes with order and 
with freedom within boundaries. Un- 
knowingly they may be acquiring a 
feeling for the beautiful. They come 
from the middle and upper income 
groups whose homes may very well re- 
flect some degree of good taste and 
beauty. 

But what of the underprivileged 
children—children from the lower in- 
come group? Should there not be even 
greater effort by the school to provide 
them experiences with beauty instead 
of thinking that they do not “appreci- 
ate fine things” enough to be able to 
take care of them? If the adults respon- 
sible for these children believe that they 
need beauty, they will strive constantly 
to give them continuous and varied ex- 
periences with beauty. 

For example, in a slum area of a large 
city directly across from the docks of a 
huge steamship line, there is a nursery 
school which is completely surrounded 
by crowded, dilapidated tenement 
dwellings and streets that are cluttered 
with trash, broken bottles, and filth. 
From the outside there is nothing but 
stark ugliness. But inside the building 
there is brightness, cleanliness, and real 
beauty. The teacher of this group 
knows that for these children this may 
be their only early contact with beau- 
tiful surroundings and experiences. 

Each year, before the children are 
registered in the nursery school, the 
teacher and student teachers from a 
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neighboring college are busy painting 
furniture, making new doll clothes, 
and renovating materials and equip. 
ment. The teacher believes that chil- 
dren “get the feel” for the beautiful by 
constantly working, playing, and liy- 


ing with materials of good design, color, 
and workmanship. 

Because this teacher believes that 
what children hear during these early 
years has a lasting effect on their de- 
velopment of an appreciation for beau- 
ty, she sees to it that the piano is kept 
always in perfect tune and that the 
children hear very simple but accurate 
harmony. 

An awareness of the need for beauty 
is contagious and this teacher’s example 
has had an effect on her fellow workers, 
Each in his own way makes some con- 
tribution to harmonious living. The 
janitor takes pride in keeping the place 
spotlessly clean and in contributing 
many gaily painted pots in which he 
has planted varieties of vines and 
flowers. The cook takes particular pains 
to serve the meals attractively. The 
parents take turns in washing the doll 
clothes and the rugs on which the chil- 
dren take their morning rest. The stu- 
dent teachers are alert to keep supplies 
in good condition—to see that the 
paints are vivid, that the clay is of the 
right consistency, and that all art ma- 
terials are in good condition and in- 
vitingly displayed. In addition, these 
students replenish the children’s library 
with suitable books borrowed from 
their college. 

In such a school where children are 
given abundant, unhurried ¢ime to ex- 
periment, play, and work, they as indi- 
viduals find satisfaction through dif- 
ferent media. For example: 


It was Hoppy, the nursery school rabbit, 
who frequently satisfied Edward’s needs. One 
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day as Hoppy lay quietly in Edward’s arms 
allowing him to stroke her deep, soft fur and 
occasionally to give her plump, warm body an 
affectionate squeeze, Edward remarked, “My 
little heart laughs.” 

For Susan, who had a great fascination for 
movement and color, finger paints often satis- 
fied her. One day she stood swaying rhythm- 
ically, swirling vivid paints across the page. 
Skillfully and swiftly she created an image, 
paused to look at it momentarily and then, with 
a swoop of both hands, erased it. “Don’t you 
just love to make a pretty picture and then 
make it go away whenever you want to?” she 
asked ecstatically. 

For Peter it was often the plants and flowers 
which gave him pleasure. One day he stopped 
watering the plants to watch the sunlight on 
the flowers. As he noticed the patterns of dark 
and light he remarked, “The leaves are the 
shadows of the flowers.” 


The Outdoor Environment 


Outdoor beauty in slum areas may 
be hard or even impossible to provide, 
except for sunlight, air, sometimes 
clean white snow, and the relationships 
of children and teacher. Fortunately, 
however, all school children are not de- 
prived of outdoor beauty. 

I know of a school in a suburban area 
which is surrounded by open fields, 
hills, flowering shrubs, flower and vege- 
table gardens, wide-spreading trees, and 
smooth, inviting lawns. The grass is 
“never held in higher esteem than the 
child,” and the school grounds are al- 
ways “seen as a means for education.’” 

In this outdoor playyard of natural 
beauty, there is indeed evidence of 
many kinds of experiences for children 
of nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and elementary ages—experi- 
ences which are sometimes shared with 
different age levels, sometimes limited 
to a particular age level. Each age 





* Education For What Is Real. By Earl C. Kelley. New 
York: Harper, 1947. P. 81. 
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group is responsible for the care of some 
animals. There are ample opportunities 
for outdoor, creative, dramatic play— 
large packing boxes, planks with cleats, 
large hollow blocks, saw horses, bi- 
cycles, wagons and trucks—equipment 
of bright colors and interesting forms. 
There are pulleys hanging from trees, 
ladders which lead to inviting high plat- 
forms and, most exciting of all, a real 
though out-dated fire engine, bright 
and shining with bell intact. 

In the winter the frozen pond is 
dotted with elementary school skaters 
and hockey players. Slight indentations 
of the earth are flooded so that young 
children have a place of their own to 
slide and skate. The long, gentle slopes 
of the hills are alive with rhythm and 
movement of older children on skis and 
toboggans. Here, in this outdoor at- 
mosphere of permissiveness and time to 
enjoy life, one four-year-old, entranced 
by the delicate star-shaped snow flakes 
remarked, “Little flakes break off the 
stars and fall down to make snow.” 

The adults responsible for planning 
the activities of the school, both par- 
ents and teachers, believe that some of 
the best learnings take place in an out- 
door environment such as their school 
offers. And so it is agreed that all year 
round every child in the school will 
spend many hours each day out of 
doors. No wonder one six-year-old, 
after having spent a joyous time in the 
school woods running around under the 
trees and peering beneath rocks, ex- 
claimed, “Maybe there’s a great big elf 
that’s God.” 


Parents Have Much to Contribute 


The resources of parents could be 
much more widely tapped than they 
are at present to provide children ex- 
periences with beauty. The sharing of 
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their talents and abilities gives parents 
a sense of contributing to the growth 
experiences of boys and girls. There are 
generally some musicians among the 
mothers of any group of school chil- 
dren and they welcome the opportun- 
ity to share in the school’s program. 

One such mother who was invited to 
play the accompaniment for her fourth 
grade child and his classmates firmly 
believed that children need beauty in 
music. Accordingly, she frequently 
invited her child’s friends into their 
home to sing together. During the win- 
ter, this group acquired an extensive 
repertoire and was able to sing many 
Christmas carols, folk songs, and the 
majority of the songs from Humper- 
dinck’s opera Hansel and Gretel. These 
children were indeed fortunate to have 
an opportunity to grow into a feeling 
for beautiful music. 

In still another group Johnny’s 
mother, president of the local garden 
club, suggested to the teacher that the 
children of the kindergarten group 
have a flower show. Johnny’s mother 
supplied the flowers and twenty treas- 
ured miniature vases which had been 
collected from many parts of the coun- 
try. The flowers were lifted carefully 
onto long, low tables where the children 
were free to gather, to touch, to smell 
the flowers, and to absorb the galaxy 
of color. They were given little or no 
instructions. They were free to partici- 
pate or not as they chose. They were 
free to select the vase and the flowers. 

Every child chose to participate. 
Each found a spot in which to work— 
some in groups, some alone. They were 
unhurried. Genuine praise was given by 
peers and adults. The results were un- 
believably beautiful and so enjoyed by 
the children that it might be surmised 
they would seek further experiences. 
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Thus a Child Learns 


And so we might continue to cite 
examples of how children have had 
beauty brought into their lives, but 
perhaps we have presented varieties of 
situations which justify making these 
generalizations: 


Unity plays an important part in providing 
beauty. We see how one teacher had a scheme. 
of-things in her classroom; how there were 
“centers of interests”; how adequate storage 
space was provided for each piece of equipment, 
and how an uncluttered appearance was main- 
tained by keeping materials put away when not 
in use—a pleasing balance of utility spaces and 
rest spaces. 

Color is important. Size, shape, and location 
of the room should be considered when select- 
ing colors for walls. It is important to have 
careful, harmonious blending of colors in fur- 
nishings, walls, and even in vases and boxes, 

Design, good workmanship, and good quality 
are needed in materials handled by children. 
Because these early experiences will have a 
lasting effect on the individual, we cannot 
begin too soon to provide ‘‘the best” for young 
children. 

Lack of tension and unhurried fime ate 
important for children to absorb experiences 
with beauty: 


Thus a child learns: by wiggling skills through his 
fingers and toes into himself, by soaking up habits and 
attitudes of those around him, by pushing and pulling 
his own world.‘ 


Home-school relationships are important in 
creating consistent experiences with beauty in 
the total living of the child: 


As you perceive dully or clearly, as you think fuzzily 
or sharply, as you believe foolishly or wisely, as you 
dream drably or goldenly, as you are unworthy or 
sincere—thus a child learns.® 


To attain a zest for life and the kind 
of harmonious living which brings 
peace of mind, the individual needs, 
from earliest childhood, to have many 
opportunities to experiment, to feel, 
and to deal in his own way with the 
universals of rhythm, color, and unity. 





“Thus A Child Learns. By Frederick Moffit. 
5 Ibid. 
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How children make 
art and why they do 
are discussed by Jane 
Welling who heads 
the art department 
for the College of 
Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


By 
JANE B. WELLING 


HILDREN MAKE ART BECAUSE THEY 
really know the world around 
them. They touch, see, smell, taste, and 
move around with its many things and 
people. Thus they pick up direct ex- 
perience and enjoy it unless some out- 
side condition forces them to fears and 
inner worries. Theirs is an active, out- 
going life. From their activities and in- 
ner-outer contacts they learn through 
putting out their accumulations of 
meanings in direct art forms which are 
their very special talent and their con- 
tribution to us all. 

These child expressions, and every- 
one else’s too, travel forward on their 
interests. Each child’s pickings from his 
world of experience differ even if the 
experience seems to be much the same. 
Hence child expressions are rich in 
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what we adults call the creative. They 
come from eyes which are full of im- 
pressions and from emotions which 
back up what the eyes see. They are 
spontaneous, of course. They are hot 
and deep off the impression. They are 
vivid and colorful. They are the chil- 
dren’s own because they are not yet 
schooled ir: those hows which so often 
inhibit us from telling’ what goes on 
inside. 

With the above as a base, the teach- 
er’s work is inescapable. It, too, is an 
art. In its process teaching must con- 
tinue the same direct experience with 
each child and each incident. The teach- 
er’s task is that of stage-setter and ap- 
preciator for she, too, understands and 
values what is around her and what she 
sees happening. 
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The stage-setter and appreciator has 
to work as hard at her job as the doer 
does at his, if there is to be a common 
ground between them. This common 
ground is secure ground. Herein can 
be the teacher’s real role in the develop- 
ment of children through their arts of 
expression. 


Art Thrives on Direct Experiences 


Children cannot be expressive in a 
vacuum. Neither can they be expres- 
sive when their paths to expression are 
blocked by the fears, ignorances or 
even indolences and inertias of some 
adult who, because she cannot express 
herself, cannot see meanings, values, 
and leaways for expression in others. 
Dull, cheerless, empty, drab environ- 
ments; routine minded, formal, unim- 
pressionable, insensitive teachers and 
parents; lack of interplay between 
people and their environments; blank, 
bored, and preoccupied looks; little 
opportunity for individual identifica- 
tion—these and other similar environ- 
mental conditions obliterate expression. 
In due time they inhibit, frustrate, and 
deaden all natural outlets which lively, 
interactive, joyful surroundings would 
provoke and keep moving on. 

The art process is one which thrives 
on direct experiences which stimulate 
the feelings and cause the doer to be 
inquisitive, to relate, to interpret, to 
think, and to express himself so that 
others can see and in turn be inquisitive 
and expressive. This is how any individ- 
ual art expression works its way into 
group consciousness and becomes a part 
of the group’s resources and values. To 
be a creative or so-called “fine” art— 
and all art is creative and fine and per- 
sonal if it is art at all—the art process 
must work from outside to inside and 
back out again in whatever art form 
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is most appealing to the one expressing 
the idea. This is why the arts cannot be 
forced on from outside by adults, aca. 
demic or autocratic standards, and 
techniques and technical efficiencies, — 

History has so many times recorde 
the failure of such hierarchal practice . 
In due time they cause a stagnation @ 
individual, group, and social initiativs 
The culture then has no creative art of | 
its own, only an eclectic grab bag fro 
the arts of more creative cultures. Th 
arts must value the individual and his 
uniqueness of personality or there will” 
be no art, only an ersatz expressi 
which reflects the dominance of oul rf 
forces. . 

Teachers must also value individual 
and their uniquenesses of personality 
which reflect in their choices among 
the common experiences which exist 
around them. There is no easy road, 
no wide highway which can be mapped 
in advance. But there are signs and 
markers galore for the teacher sensitive 
in observing them as they appear in 
the activity at hand. The teacher must 
put her fears and tremblings into a 
locked space inside, and venture out as 
do the children into new areas. This is 
the creative art process, and the demo- 
cratic one, too. 

The teacher must be ready to pep up 
the environment, to search out expe- 
riences, to highlight incidents, to make 
emotions satisfyingly pleasant, to help 
the children to be both artists and 
craftsmen enough to meet their needs 
at a given moment in their lives to- 
gether. She must provide for and stimu- 
late interest in all of the arts of expres- 
sion. Small children have no other out- 
lets but those arts which are expressed 
directly and whose forms are allowed to 
grow in technique, craft, and com- 
municative forms as the children grow. 
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The How of the Arts 


Adults are prone to rely for their 
own expression on the more abstract 
verbal arts of writing, reading, con- 
versation, speech making. They have 
many lesser outlets for their personal 
expression through the clothes they 
choose to buy or sometimes make, the 
rooms or homes they furnish, the par- 
ties they give, and the arts they attend 
as spectators. 

Children, however, want to do in the 
arts. They want to dance, to sing, to 
tell their own rather than someone else’s 
story. They want to draw and paint, 
to model in clay, to carve in wood, to 
play games of their own, to make pup- 
pets, to build boats and airplanes, to act 
out plays. They want to play at what 
we adults make into work and voca- 
tions or which we attend as an audience. 
Children have the urge to do so strongly 
that the impetus of doing keeps the 
interest and effort high. The skills ac- 
cumulate as they work with others in 
more and more doing with more and 
more realized as undone. 
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This sequential progress is the how 
of the arts: Any teacher who wants to 
enjoy her teaching must have some of 
this play process in her work or it will 
become all work and no one will enjoy 
and thrive through it. 

Confidence, then, is a necessity of 
expression. The teacher’s task in the arts 
is to build up this confidence which 
will keep individuals and groups going 
forward in their art forms until they 
have mastered art expression in what- 
ever media are available. The more 
media, the merrier the progress. 

The arts make something out of 
nothing. They cause blank and empty 
surfaces to glow and have rich mean- 
ings. They take clay dirt and from it 
create things for use and things to en- 
joy. They take natural and chemical 
raw materials and from them fashion 
what we all use and could not be with- 
out. But the arts can only do this 
when the individuals are allowed to ex- 
press themselves and to grow in their 
expressions to maturity with much to 
say and a way to say it for wider use. 
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“Mix your color your own way. Mix it 
and mix it until it gives you just that 
right feeling inside. Then you'll know 
that it’s your color and it will be beau- 
tiful.” And thus Natalie Cole helps 
children find their own honest way to 
beauty in the Wilshire-Crest School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


HE BEAUTY WITHIN IS THE BEAUTY 
we should stress in working with 
children. All too often it is lost along 
the way. Take their art, for instance. 
I remembered a children’s art ex- 
hibit which featured the work of a 
single child as she traveled through the 
grades. First came a_ self-portrait 
painted in kindergarten or first grade. 
It was swung to fill the whole space 
with power and abandon. The face 
was not just a face but a design pattern 
of a face. There was a gusto and 
naiveté about it to catch the heart. 

Then followed other paintings pro- 
gressively less and less interesting and 
more and more sterile as she passed 
from grade to grade. At the very end 
—and this would have been funny if 
it hadn’t been so tragic—was a tiny, 
tight, copy-type figure made of clay 
about as big as a walnut. It was 
mounted on a huge pedestal and under- 
neath was the sign, “What Has Hap- 
pened to Little Alma?” 

We know what had happened. The 
child had been chided at home when 
her pictures failed to follow a photo- 
graphic likeness. Perhaps even the 
teacher had praised the wrong picture. 
Life itself had taken its toll. By the 
time she arrived at the fourth grade 
all confidence and spontaneity had 
dried up at its source. 

It’s so easy to conserve this creative 
power within children. The teacher 
has only to realize that her role is a 
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but to spend her energies in freeing him 
of fear and inhibition and building con- 


fidence in his own honest way of doing, 
The teacher is just the midwife—the 


usherer-in. 

I begin by telling the children of the 
interest and respect shown children’s 
art. “Art critics wag their heads in 
wonder at pictures children paint as 
easily as breathing.” 

And it’s true. Take the way chil- 
dren can paint a great mass spectacle— 
“4th of July at the Coliseum”—with 
fifty thousand people, for instance. 
“Junior Concert at the Shrine Audi- 
torium,” “Rose Bowl,” “Ice Follies,” 
“N. B. C. Broadcast,” “The Fights”— 
everything is there, even to what the 
people are saying. Every child has his 
own individual audience pattern. His 
picture is shot out with balance and 
distinction. It comes not from the 
bony box on top of his shoulders but 
from the very center of his being. 

Once I attended a talk on children’s 
art in which the speaker showed slides 
of adult paintings “used to show the 
children how artists had handled the 
subject.” I felt like shouting out, 
“You have it all wrong. The children 
are the artists!” 

Even as little Johnny must know 
that his mother loves him better than 
any other little boy, I let my children 
know that I love their art best of all. 
I start the painting lesson: 


“Let’s close our eyes this morning and feel — 


our picture way down deep in our bones. . . . 
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By NATALIE COLE 


FOR BEAUTY 


Then we'll let it ooze out to fill the whole space 
beautifully. 

“We'll paint our picture our own honest way. 
Then our picture will be different from any- 
one else’s in the whole wide world, just as 


we ourselves are different. 
“We can look at our pictures and say, “That’s 


39? 


Jimmy’s picture. That’s Mary’s picture’. 


I go over and over this philosophy 
until it’s soaked up by every cell in 
their bodies. We work to make it a 
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Take the way children can paint 
a@ great mass spectacle .... 


feeling thing rather than something 
that comes from the head. 

“How else could we let our picture come out 
this morning, children?” 

“We could let it flow out,” says one. 

“Yes,” I chant, “flow like a giant river!” 

“We could let it roll out.” 

“Yes, roll out like the mighty ocean!” 

Beautiful color comes as a result of 
this same unfolding approach—color 
that is distinctive and individual. 
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“Mix your color your own way. Mix it and 
mix it until it gives you just that right feeling 
inside. Then you'll know that it’s your color 
and it will be beautiful.” 

It’s the love in a teacher’s heart, not 
her adult clay background that brings 
forth creative clay things. Sometimes 
teachers make it difficult by displaying 
adult-conceived small figurines as part 
of their room decorations. 


“Isn’t that darling?” the children exclaim. 
Then to themselves, unconsciously, “If that’s 


what she likes, that’s the kind of thing I'll 


make.” 


Instead let us say: 


“Oh children, it’s so easy to make a pretty 
clay. thing. But to make it beautiful we must 
dig down deep inside and bring up our own 
rhythm, our own honest patterns. 

“We won’t worry how things really look. 
We'll make it feel like the thing we’re making.” 


Dancing gives us dramatic proof of 
the beauty within children as the 
teacher uses her energies not in teach- 
ing steps but in freeing the children 
of shame and embarrassment. 


“Drink the music down deep inside and let 
it come out your own honest way.” 

“Weave your patterns to fill the whole space 
beautifully.” 


The same sentences again—an econ- 
omy of effort. As the teacher has faith 
that within children is beauty and sen- 
sitivity, fine dancing will come. The 
children will change as the music 
changes, phrasing unconsciously. They 
will leap and turn with the music, 
evolving their own individual patterns. 
All the teacher need do is nurture the 
first tiny outcropping with recognition 
and praise. Children can do wonderful 
things when someone has faith. So 
can we, for that matter. 

Of late I have been interested in 
painting for therapy. It follows writ- 
ing for therapy. in which the children 
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face bravely their innermost fears and 


embarrassments, finding relief in: the 
acceptance of the teacher and the 
group. As the teacher learns more in- 
timately of their inner life a word or 


two from her can start them painting 
individually. 

I remember exclaiming, “How beau- 
tiful!” when I saw the “That’s-me- 
waitin’-till-they’re-done-fightin’ ” pic- 
ture. Not one of the children laughed. 
They recognized that the picture was 
brave and full of feeling. Oft-times 
beauty in children’s paintings like all 
beauty in children’s lives comes in- 
directly, not as we set out after it. 


There seems to be a general move- 


ment afoot to affect children for beau- 


ty. In many schools teachers rotate 
the dubious honor of setting up “ar- 
rangements” in halls and principal's 
office. Teacher-grooming is stressed 
till some ambitious teachers change 
their suits with the days of the week. 
They go about on higher heels than 
are good for their female constitutions 
and they wouldn’t be caught dead 
without a hat. 

Beautiful buildings, bulletin boards, 
art arrangements, and fine grooming 
are good. But from them will never 
come the love of beauty that feeds and 
satisfies the child. The beauty that 
gives him that warm feeling of being a 
creative individual will come up 
through himself under the guidance of 
a teacher who loves and respects his 
own honest expression. 

And the wonderful thing is that as 
we teachers work to free children of 
their inhibitions and embarrassments 
we in turn are enriched and made free. 
We'll find ourselves experiencing beau- 
ty more deeply as we bring about this 
unfolding from within our children. 
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By MARCELLA W. HUBBARD 


Understanding Through Art > 


Factors that promote art-minded individuals and contribute to their 
development as world citizens are discussed by Mrs. Hubbard, State 


College, Wilberforce, Obio. 


[' HAS BEEN SAID THAT A COMMU- 
nity may be rated by the art values it 
cherishes. The visual beauty of the 
surroundings—homes, public build- 
ings, gardens, and streets—are only 
part of the picture. The recreation, 
the conversation, the thinking, and the 
living of a people reflect their art values 
just as truly as any visual display. 
Two factors present themselves in 
a consideration of the influences that 
produce art-minded individuals: 
Parents with knowledge, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations to share with their children. 
Opportunities for manipulation which can 
result in the development of skills and appre- 
ciations. 
We shall turn our attention first to 
the place of manipulation in attaining 
art-mindedness. 


The Place of Manipulation 


To pre-suppose or even to suggest 
that everyone should be skilled in art 
processes is far-fetched. The import- 
ant thing is that all persons should have 
opportunity for manipulation as a 
creative release. Many forward-think- 
ing colleges require students to find 
expression through one of the art proc- 
esses before they graduate. Develop- 
ment is not considered whole until this 
fundamental aspect is given due con- 
sideration. In the home, a parent is 
often called upon to display a certain 
facility when a child approaches a 
hurdle in some art activity. How 
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helpless one must feel when he has to 
admit, “I have never been able to do 
anything with my hands.” 

Experiencing through art is mean- 
ingful and provides desirable satisfac- 
tions for adult and child alike. Self- 
realization is achieved when one has 
opportunities to work with materials 
and create objects. For the very young, 
sheer manipulating brings joy, no mat- 
ter how crude the results. Later to 
achieve and to be able to say, “I made 
it. See, it works, too” holds unlimited 
possibilities for the unfolding of self- 
hood. It develops an assertiveness and 
leads to definite satisfactions that mark 
the beginning of a “toe-hold” on life 
and living. 

Growing up with clay provides very 
real experiencing not only in manipu- 
lation but in shedding light upon early 
cultures in other parts of the world. 
Clay objects tell the patterns of life 
and living as experienced by the Inca, 
the Aztec or the Mayan; they shed 
light on the peoples of the Mediterra- 
nean; they reveal the everyday elements 
of life in ancient China and Japan. 
Down through the ages they tell a story 
of people just as they reflect in all their 
refinement the products of the ceramic 
industry which in its many phases links 
with contemporary life. 

Excellent examples of the craftsman- 
ship of our southwestern countrymen 
or our below-the-border neighbors may 
be pointed to with real pride. Thus 
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the “dirty Indian” becomes a person 
of esteem. 

Other manipulative arts can con- 
tribute their share to the development 
of skills or in providing understandings 
rich in social concepts. We think of 
metal-craft, weaving, book-binding 
which is allied with the whole history 
of the records of mankind, tapestry- 
making, silver smithing, and cabinet- 
making. Experimenting with the 
materials of these crafts can contribute 
to the development of skills and appre- 
ciations of the arts of many peoples. 


The Place of the Parent 


While it is true that children express 
themselves quite freely when working 
in media compatible with their particu- 
lar stages of development, they need 
other types of experiences to bring the 
full joy and satisfaction derived from 
creative endeavors. Regardless of the 
parents’ own opportunities for manip- 
ulative experiences in art media, they 
can contribute greatly through a 
planned recreation program to the de- 
velopment of art-mindedness in both 
themselves and their children. 

Visits to museums and art galleries 
reinforce children’s manipulative ex- 
periences and provide stimuli for read- 
ing and further investigations. Paint- 
ings, for example, can speak persua- 
sively and forcefully of the problems 
confronting various peoples. Artists 
are often the satirists, revealing social 
or political ills more vividly than the 
pen. 

Trips to department stores and shops 
can provide fine examples of present- 
day manifestations of the early crafts. 
We do not have to visit Georg Jensen 
on Fifth Avenue to see really fine 
craftsmanship in silver but such a trip 
should certainly not be overlooked, if 
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the opportunity presented itself. 


Many statues in public parks are 
generally of a nature to inspire ennobl- 


ing thoughts. When properly inter- 


preted to the child, their symbolism can 
aid in the cultivation of fine attitudes _ 


toward historic persons and events. A 
similar value lies in the architecture of 
many buildings which reflect both the 
art and engineering efforts of the early 
Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians—art 
and engineering principles still in use 
today. 

Family memberships in art institutes 
are well worth the price and can easily 
be had for the amount of money usually 
spent by the average family on the 
movies. These memberships often 
carry with them the privilege of bor- 
rowing paintings and art objects for 
display at home; tickets to all gallery 
showings, lectures, travel, movies, and 
a host of other interesting experiences. 

Another phase of a family planned 
recreation program hinging on art in- 
terests is the use of the public library. 
Curiosity concerning people and their 
industrial, social, economic, political, 
and religious life can be satisfied. Par- 
ents know the particular curiosities and 
interests of their children and can, 
with the help of the librarian, aid in 
satisfying their needs. 


Toward What Goal? 


When capacities, interests, and needs 
are given little encouragement to flour- 
ish, the end product often results in 
the type of citizenship that hesitates to 
confront issues and to handle them un- 
flinchingly; that hesitates to challenge 
the status quo because of inhibitions 
produced by fear or sentiment. Evi- 
denced daily is too much of this type 
of citizenship. It is reflected in the 
local as well as the international scene. 
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A good citizen is one who has devel- 
oped his individual abilities to the ex- 
tent that he not only helps himself but 
society as well. His continued growth 
and strength exert themselves not alone 
for personal material or spiritual gain 
but contribute to the wellbeing of 
those with whom he comes in contact, 
close by and remotely. He is a social- 
ized individual. He is able to interpret 
contemporary civilization in terms of 
inherited cultural patterns. He pos- 
sesses knowledge, understandings, and 
appreciations. He evaluates all phases 
of contemporary life in terms of the 
attitudes that he has acquired. 

Thus good citizenship becomes a 
highly subjective matter. It demands 
a sense of responsibility not only for 
obeying the laws of the land but for 
carrying out the time-honored ques- 
tion “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
This responsibility knows no barriers 
of land or sea. 


Good ‘citizenship starts in the cradle. 
The home plays a most influencing role 
in its direction. Humanitarian con- 
cern can be established at an early age 
through manipulation of art materials 
and through art processes that have 
come from many peoples. Few com- 
munities are so deprived but that op- 
portunities for art experiences can be 
found some place with somebody. The 
baker, the blacksmith, the farmer, the 
cobbler—many of them old world 
craftsmen—have much to contribute 
to the family seeking beauty. 

Art is so universal in its nature that 
it may be found anywhere. It has such 
socially unifying tendencies that it be- 
comes a veritable storehouse from 
which world understandings, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes may be developed. 
It pervades the emotions as well as the 
intellect and reveals in concrete form 
the meanings that contribute to world 
citizenship. Let us help children to 
find these meanings and to live by them. 





Recipe For A Child At Play 


By DoroTHA MEADER CONKLIN 


oe ONE SMALL CHILD 

Mix liberally with boxes, boards, a little rope, and a pail or two 
Add a reasonable facsimile of dad’s or mother’s old hat 

And a pair of grandpa’s spectacle frames 

Throw in a couple of old scrub brushes, a cast-off necktie or two 


Or mom’s old skirt 


Add a good sturdy wagon if one is available 

Season each with love and understanding 

Stir in lightly a good sense of humor 

Sprinkle liberally with dirt and water 

Turn out in a safe yard with a companion or two 

Like a good cake this mixture takes a light hand, a watchful eye 
But not too much prying and poking 


And little or no heat. 
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By ELAINE ODESSER 


Music Branches Out 


The kinds of experiences children should have with music and how to 
provide them are discussed by Elaine Odesser, teacher at Hunter College 
and Brooklyn Friends School, New York. 


USIC’S INITIAL APPEARANCE IN 

the school curriculum was through 
means of a song selected by the teacher, 
and usually presented in a manner that 
robbed it of any vibrancy it once pos- 
sessed. We have come a long way 
since then. Perhaps not every teacher 
can present a song with all its musical 
characteristics intact but the choice of 
music—both for listening and for sing- 
ing—and the use of its broadening as- 
pects have made the school child in- 
creasingly aware of its permeating in- 
fluence in his life. 

Many persons are prone to consider 
music’s role in the curriculum as an 
auxiliary one, with singing and so- 
called “music appreciation” the only 
media of musical expression for the 
school child. These, however, are mere- 
ly two elements in music’s ever-widen- 
ing applications. It is far more mean- 
ingful to the child to present his first 
musical experiences in combination 
with a less abstract art such as story- 
telling. Inroads can thus be made into 
the child’s musical awareness. 


Using Music With Stories 


A story alone is always fascinating 
to children. Combined with music it 
becomes an exciting musical experi- 
ence. We are all familiar with Proko- 
fieff’s highly-successful ‘Peter and the 
Wolf” which is a skillful interweaving 
of story and music. Each character in 
the story is identified by a musical 
theme. 
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The teacher may adapt a similar 
technique by judiciously using excerpts 
from various musical compositions, 
thematic fragments, original music or 
improvised material in connection with 
a suitable story. Once the story is 
selected—and it should be one rich in 
dramatic and musical possibilities—the 
music may be used in several ways, de- 
pending on the particular story. 

Music may be an aid to characteriza- 
tion as was the case in “Peter and the 
Wolf.” If used in this way, each per- 
sonage in the story will be given a 
characteristic musical theme. 

The music may also be used to high- 
light episodes in the story, and here the 
music chosen must be adapted to the 
type of activity it is to accompany. Its 
title need not be considered a guid- 
ing directive for its use. For example: 
Moussorgsky’s ““Ox-Cart” from his col- 
lection of pieces entitled “Pictures at 
an Exhibition” has been used by the 
author for widely divergent activities. 
It has been music for elephants to 
stamp through a jungle; it has signified 
the anger of “The Selfish Giant” in the 
musical portrayal of the Oscar Wilde 
story of that name; it may show the 
fatigue of a farmer after a hard day 
in the fields. 

Children’s highly imaginative minds 
and the cultivation by the teacher of 
creative listening habits provide fertile 
grounds for this device. The dramati- 
zation possibilities which afterwards 
arise provide endless opportunities for 
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the development of rhythmic, drama- 
tic, and musical expression. 

The third use of music in connection 
with stories may be as a back-drop 
against which the action takes place. 
The music here is fairly continual and 
isa true “background.” Improvisation 
or the use of original music written 
either by the teacher or by the children 
is most effective. 

Some compositions depend on the 
story element for their musical appeal. 


Many examples of “programme music” | 


fall into this category. Such a one is 
the famous “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by 
Paul Dukas. This composition, heard 
while the story is told, strikes respon- 
sive chords not only in older children 
but in those of kindergarten and pri- 
mary school age as well. In one pro- 
duction a four-year-old played the part 
of a broom with as much enthusiasm as 
an eleven-year-old and with a remark- 
able degree of rhythmic feeling. Chil- 
dren also took the parts of the sorcerer, 
his lazy apprentice, and the brooms, 
while one child narrated the story, try- 
ing to link the action with the musical 
effects. 

“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” also 
contains within it seeds of more ab- 
stract interpretive activity. As some 
children portrayed the sorcerer, ap- 
prentice, and brooms, meanwhile en- 
gaging in concrete dramatic expression, 
other children enacted the water—its 
gradual rise, the swirling motions of 
its onrush into the castle, and the final 
ebbing away as the sorcerer’s magic 
words halted the brooms. 

While younger children merely listen 
to the story and the music as a prelude 
to its dramatization, the older children 
may try to identify the musical themes 
so as to be able to link the story and 
The com- 
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poser uses definite musical ideas to pic- 
ture the broom, the casting of the 
magic spell, the onrush of the water. 

Use of an adaptable musical com- 
position such as “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice” may be extended to allied 
fields within the music curriculum. 
Looking at the written musical themes 
may well be an introduction to score- 
reading for the older children. In- 
struments of the orchestra can be iden- 
tified and their characteristics pointed 
out. All these activities are but ex- 
pressions and means of encouraging so- 
called “‘music appreciation.” 

A natural outgrowth of stories and 
music used for dramatization purposes 
are rhythmic activities. If presented 
with the story, the activities may be 
composed of the highlights in the story 
and may utilize the same music em- 
ployed in the initial telling. Used in- 
dependently, rhythmic activities or so- 
called “rhythm sequences” can be built 
about the everyday life of the child. 

A class of seven-year-old children, 
for example, spent a morning at the 
zoo. On the way back to school, they 
were caught in a rainstorm. This epi- 
sode provided rich outlets for rhythmic 
expression. The music teacher, on the 
following day, heard of the trip and 
played music- which gave the class an 
opportunity to re-enact their walk to 
the zoo, the different kinds of animals, 
and the gathering momentum of the 
rainstorm. 

The story element in music may also 
be a stepping-stone to a field usually 
relegated to the adult sphere of in- 
struction: music history. Instead of a 
formalized presentation of the subject, 
however, various episodes in the life 
of a composer may be told, and the 
music connected with the incidents 
played afterwards. The story of the 
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composition of the “Toy Symphony’ 
by Haydn, as well as his famous “Sur- 
prise Symphony” and “Farewell Sym- 
phony,” is of intense interest to chil- 
dren. Haydn’s puckish sense of humor 
is well appreciated by boys and girls. 
There are many opportunities for in- 
strumental recognition in MHaydn’s 
music, for the tonal palette is unob- 
scured. Unusual instruments such as 
the cuckoo and instruments used in the 
rhythm band appear in the “Toy Sym- 
phony,” for example, and thus can be 
listened to most profitably by the chil- 
dren. The boys and girls may then 
perform this music, making use of the 
rhythm instruments. 

Various historical periods may be 
drawn together by means of discussion 
of and listening to one mode of musical 
expression. For example, a survey of 
dance forms over the years will yield 
a realization of the difference between 
the waltzes of Brahms and Johann 
Strauss, between the polonaises of Bach 
and Chopin. Through frequent listen- 
ing experiences, the child should be 
able to associate a musical style with 
its composer. 


Encouraging Alert Listening 


Listening, more commonly known 
as “music appreciation,” is too often 
approached as a passive subject with 
little opportunity given to the children 
to participate actively. This field of 
music is of much importance, since it 
will be the one the adult of tomorrow 
—now the child of today—will make 
use of most frequently. The listening 
program in the school should aim to 
make the child aware of the rich musi- 
cal heritage that is his; his responsive- 
ness determines its success. 

There are several ways to encourage 
alert, interested listening: 
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First, the music, whenever possible, should 


be performed by the teacher, a guest invited 
especiaily for the occasion or by those children 
who have reached the stage of instrumental 
competence. Actual performance is of far 
greater appeal than recorded selections. In the 


case of orchestral compositions it is, of course, | 


necessary that recordings be used. 

A second way of encouraging active listen- 
ing is through the use of music history. Music’s 
story through the centuries may be presented 
to the children with adequate use made of 
musical illustrations and opportunities for boys 
and girls to participate. 

Third, the children should be encouraged to 
the music heard, 
Encouragement of verbal responses will yield 
surprising results. What do youngsters hear in 
music? From a study of comments made by 
the children the-author found that the verbal 
responses were, for the most part, stories and 
similar impressions. 


What form do these impressions 
take? The wide range of reactions can 
be seen in a sampling of comments on 
various musical compositions: 

Gay, age 9, commenting on Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral Symphony”: “Windy breeze. Joy 
and beauty of nature. Free open space to roam. 
Flowers swaying as if a person blew upon them 
very lightly.” 

Several boys and girls, age 11, describing 
“Ritual Fire Dance” by De Falls: “Bold, mystic, 
gay, excitable, oriental.” 

Katie, age 7, found that the “Ritual Fire 
Dance” made her think that “The elephants 
are snoring.” 

Ellen, age 10, remarked after hearing the 
Polka from the “Age of Gold” ballet by Shos- 
takovitch: “The composer is trying to make 
fun of the formal music of the ballet; it sounds 
as if the dancers were not too sure of their 
steps.” 


Encouraging Verbal Responses 


The value of encouraging children’s 
verbal responses is twofold. First, they 
may well be an introduction to formal 
listening. Second, this technique meets 
the child on his own level of experience 
and appreciation. 

The basic features of music are too 
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often left to the private music teacher 
to provide; in the case of those children 
lacking such an opportunity, they are 
ignored in the school music program. 
Children of elementary school age 
should be acquainted with the com- 
ponents of music, the elements of con- 
ducting, meter differences, and char- 
acteristics of form. Creative work by 
the children should be encouraged and 
their original songs exhibited promi- 
nently on music posters. Interest in 
notation may be motivated by seeing 
what a classmate’s song looks like when 
written down. 

Discrimination must be used in se- 
lecting what songs are of sufficient 
value to be written down by the teach- 
er and exhibited to the class. Particular- 
ly with preschool and primary children, 
where chants are more frequent than 
melodic fragments, the teacher may 
foster development of melodic line by 
choosing for notation only those with 
definite tunes as well as interesting 
words. A standard may be set up 
whereby a child should be able to sing 
his song more than once to have it 
written down. This will encourage an 
all-over plan rather than mere impro- 
visation which, too, has its place in the 
play period instead of in the music 
class where the time is more limited. 

A class may also work together on a 
song. Here is one in which the music 
was composed by one seven-year-old, 
the words written by another, the 
music performed on a piano by a third 
child while the whole class sang: 


April fourth the circus is coming to town. 
There are trained elephants, trained seals 
And lots and lots of clowns. 

Music and Drawing 


Music enters the realm of a sister 
art: drawing. Both programme music 
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and absolute music provide fertile 
ground for picturization. Upon lis- 
tening to a musical selection, the chil- 
dren draw their impressions. A class 
of nine-year-old boys and girls heard 
a piano composition entitled “Legend” 
by the Spanish composer, Albeniz. It 
was repeated as often as requested while 
the children drew their representations 
of it in either colored chalk or crayon. 
The results ranged from scenes of 
sprites dancing to large, glowing flow- 
ers—drawn by the most athletic boy 
in the class—to gypsies gathered around 
a campfire. 

The Russian composer, Moussorgsky, 
found inspiration for his “Pictures at 
an Exhibition” in paintings by an artist 
friend of his. The children in an ele- 
mentary school found ideas in Mous- 
sorgsky’s music for artistic expression 
of these pieces. The results, however, 
did not parallel the composer’s inten- 
tions. The selection “The Old Witch” 
was pictured by ten-year-olds in vary- 
ing ways: a winged horse ascending to 
the sky on a streak of lighting against 
a background of trees; ancient sailing 
vessels in a sea of churning waves; a 
witch performing her incantations in 
front of leaping flames. 

It is interesting to compare the ver- 
bal impressions to this same composi- 
tion. Jane, age ten, felt “The Old 
Witch” called forth this observation: 

This piece made me think of a parade. The 
parade was passing by a haunted house, and as 
they passed, it began to rain, and the rain 
turned into a storm. Lightning struck the 


house; and the house collapsed on the parade, 
and everyone fell dead. 


Broadening the Application of Music 
The facet of music most developed 
in the school program is singing which 
should be presented in a variety of 
ways. Songs should be selected by the 
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class; others, for singing only by the 
teacher. Some songs lend themselves 
to dramatization. Given attractive 
song books, the children may choose 
their own material to sing. In con- 
junction with folk-songs, the folk 
dances of different nations are also of 
interest. 

The oft-used rhythm band becomes 
an introduction to the symphony or- 
chestra with the appearance of the in- 
struments, their timbre, and seating 
position in the orchestra stressed. The 
recording of “Tubby the Tuba” pro- 
vides an entertaining way of becoming 
acquainted with the characteristics of 
the instruments. The story impressed 
one nine-year-old to the extent that 
she presented her own parady of it 
entitled “Vera Viola.” 

The broadest application of music 
is made when it is integrated with the 
children’s projects: 

A seven-year-old class was interested in 
animals. Songs about different kinds of animals, 


rhythmic activities, listening to such works as 


Saint-Saens’ “‘Carnival of the Animals,” crea- 
tive work by the children, and animal stories— 
“Winnie-the-Pooh,” for example—set to music 


were all built around “Animals in Music.” 


The eleven-year-olds’ story of Europe was re- 
flected in their music program through songs 
and folk dances. The theme of world unity, as 
well as a geographical survey of music, was thus 
emphasized. 


The tentacles of music may embrace 
many different subjects: art, poetry, 
history, literature, geography. 





To take fullest advantage of the 
possibilities inherent in an ever-widen- 
ing consideration of music’s scope, the 


: 


emphasis should be placed on the im- — 


portance of spontaneity on the part of 
the teacher as well as the students, 
There is nothing more deadly to musical 
enjoyment than a premeditated pres- 
entation that fails to consider the “‘set” 
or attitude of the children. This is not 
a plea for complete relaxation of the 
long-stressed rule of careful planning 
on the part of the teacher; nor is it a 
condemnation of formal educational 
theory. It signifies, rather, an attitude 
of keen awareness for the teacher so 
that the musical material may be pre- 
sented in the most favorable light. A 
repertoire of musical material—as large 
as possible—instead of mere day-to-day 
or week-to-week preparation will en- 
able the teacher to best accomplish 
this, and to lead the students to the 
widest possible achievements in music. 

Music may become an integral part 
of school life through frequent pro- 
grams informally presented by the 
classes for one another, by prominent 
use made of music in assembly pro- 
grams, by a music bulletin board, and 
through close cooperation between the 
curriculum teacher and the music 
teacher. The universality of music’s 
language makes it a potent force in the 
artistic and social development of the 


child. 


rr 


dee: say the little efforts that I make 
Will do no good: 

They never will prevail 

To tip the hovering scale 


Where justice hangs in balance. 
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I don’t think I ever thought they would. 
But I am prejudiced beyond debate 
In favor of my right to choose 
Which side shall feel the stubborn ounces 
Of my weight. 
—Bonaro Overstreet in PM, April 16, 1944. 
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By EVELYN WATKINS 


Beauty Through Dramatization 


How six-year-olds shared a satisfying experi- 
ence through dramatizing “Bambi” for their 
families and friends is described by Evelyn 
Watkins, supervisor of first grade at Madison 
College Training School, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. Margaret Reid and Betty Wilkins, 
student teachers, also helped the six-year-olds. 


HRILLING AND BEAUTIFUL EXPERIENCES 

may arise from many situations. One 
such experience began last spring with a lively 
conversation: 

“Bambi is coming!” 

“What is Bambi?” 

“Bambi is a movie about a deer. My mother read me 
the story.” 

“When is it coming?” 

“Where will it be?” 

“My mother says she’s going to take me to see Bambi. 
Maybe you can go, too.” 

“Could we all go?” 

The six- and seven-year-olds wanted to see 
the movie. During the next few days they 
brought information and pictures to school. 
Kay recorded the facts acquired by telephoning 
the theater. Gerald brought Bambi to be read 
aloud. Other children came with clippings 
from the newspaper. 

A committee obtained permission from the 
principal for the first grade to see Bambi. The 
teacher and children discussed plans and de- 
cided on the day. The children wrote letters 
to their parents telling them when the movie 
would be and how much it would cost. Each 
child was responsible for bringing his money 
and buying his ticket. 

There was great excitement on the day of 
the movie. Several parents and preschool chil- 
dren accompanied the ‘first graders. Jerry 
brought candy for every one. Kay brought 
extra money for one child whom she thought 
might not have twenty cents. Everybody was 
gay and happy. 

The children liked Bambi and sat wide-eyed 
through it. They laughed at Bambi’s wobbly 
legs, Thumper’s funny sayings, Bambi’s at- 
tempts to learn to talk, the owl’s antics. Re- 
actions to the movie were diversified: 


Mary, the sensitive one, teary-eyed, said, “It was too 
sad. But it was good, and it ended all right.” 
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Maja, the new friend from Holland, sat near her mother 
who explained parts of the movie since Maja was just 
learning English. 

The next day Lane, who loved plays, said, “Let’s 
play Bambi.” 

“Oh, let’s do,” chorused the children. 


We Dramatize Bambi 


And so after they had discussed and retold 
the story, a committee met with the teacher 
to decide on the main events to be dramatized: 
the thicket in the spring, the forest in the early 
summer, the meadow in the summer, the win- 
ter, the next spring, early in the autumn, an- 
other spring. 

After several work times the acts were writ- 
ten down in brief .and the characters were 
listed. At the request of the children the 
teacher typed the simplified version. Mary 
Lynn printed the list of characters so that the 
children could sign up for the parts they wished 
to play. Some children quickly made choices 
while others needed encouragement from the 
teacher and the group before accepting roles. 
Eventually every one had a part in the play. 

The children agreed that Lane should be the 
director or announcer because he would be 
good and the play was his idea. He had directed 
an impromptu original play for the Valentine 
party which had added to his prestige in the 
group. 

Lane assisted Mary Lynn in writing down 
the characters and announced the first drama- 
tization. Then Lane and Ronnie, who had vol- 
unteered to be Thumper, exchanged parts. Ron- 
nie became the very efficient announcer to 
whom one of the fifth graders wrote, “You 
read as well as I do.” Lane became the Thump- 
er who was greeted frequently upon his ar- 
rival at school with “Hello, Thumper.” 

The children dramatized the story freely, 
each time changing what they said and did but 
keeping the general trend of events. If dif- 
ferences of opinion arose, the book Bambi was 
consulted or the class agreed as to what actual- 
ly happened in the movie._ Very few changes 
from the original were accepted, although 
the interpretations varied greatly. 

The teacher realized that the undertaking 
was a big one. The story was long and there 
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were more acts than usually occurred in first 
grade dramatizations. At first she helped the 
children grasp the idea that Bambi could be a 
continued story. For some days they drama- 
tized a different part. 


The Play Expands 


Gradually other ideas were voiced. Bigger 
conceptions of plays developed. “Why can’t 
we give our play on the stage?” “Could we go 
to the auditorium to practice it?” 

Great was the day when the auditorium was 
theirs to “‘practice.” After each practice the 
group talked over ways to make the play a 
better one: 

Elliott might talk more slowly so that every one can 
understand what he says. 

Patricia could talk louder so that she can be heard 
in the back of the room. 


Lane should sit still when he is not acting. 
The announcer could wait until the next character 


appears. 

Each person felt his responsibility for being 
the best helper possible. Group cooperation 
and understanding were encouraged. 

“We must have scenery.” “All plays have 
scenery.” ‘“‘The movie had scenery so why 
shouldn’t we?” From discussions came the 
suggestion that any child might draw a sketch 
for the scenery and that a committee would 
choose the ones to be used for, the thicket, the 
forest, and the meadow. 

Keith and Betty Ann supervised the drawing 
of the selected pictures with large crayons on 
heavy brown paper which the teacher had 
helped a committee measure and cut the de- 
sired size for the background. Each child had 
an opportunity to paint on the scenery. 

As children came to school early to work, 
as tempera paints were mixed, and as the scen- 
ery spread across the floor, remarks could be 
heard: 

The king of the forest would be larger than that. 

How can I make Bambi show up when he is beside 
his mother? 

on skunk should be black and white, not gray and 
white. 

The red bird should be brighter so that it will show 
up in the sky. 

The painting was finally finished but another 
suggestion was made before it was put up. 
“People in the back rows might not be able to 
see the squirrel on the tree or the birds in the 
sky or the flowers in the grass,” said the chil- 
dren. So they outlined the figures with black 
crayon. 
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“Of course we must have costumes.” The 
children remembered how the characters looked 
in the movie. They referred to the book. They 
used their imaginations and creative abilities, 
Each child drew a picture of his costume. 

An old sewing machine was set up and a 
special day was planned when some of the par- 


ents came to school to work on costumes, 


Simple, inexpensive ones were encouraged—old 
sheets; outfits from the school costume box; 
pajamas with headpiece, tail, ears. Twigs from 
a dead bush became antlers. The children were 
happy with the results. 

“We need music for our play like they had 
in the movie,” said the children. A group 
gathered around the teacher one morning before 
school to suggest and approve music for dif- 
ferent parts of the play. Joanne wanted happy 
music in the beginning. Mary wanted fast 
music when the animals were hurrying through 
the forest. Ann asked for sad, slow music when 


‘Bambi’s mother was killed. 


Selections were made and as practice began 
some of the children were quick to say when 
the music did not sound suitable. The first 
idea was to have music as background during 
the whole play. After trying it out, they de- 
cided that the audience could not hear the 
“talking,” and that it would be better to have 
music only before and after each act while the 
characters changed their places on the stage. 
Thus the music was fitted into the general 
scheme of the play. 

As the date for the first performance drew 
near, the children illustrated and wrote invita- 
tions to their parents. Johnny struggled to 
make his letters bigger and better. Ivy Lou 
tried not to erase any more than necessary. 
Judy and Jackie and Julian worked quickly in 
order that they might make extra invitations 
for special friends. 

Finally the day of the play arrived. Parents 
and friends arrived. The music started. The 
play was on. Each character +9 lived his part 
that the audience was forgotten. .Such fun! 
And then it was over. 

“Give it again” continued to come from the 
first graders and also from other children in 
school. By special request and public demand 
it was repeated. Bambi became a school play. 

Fan mail arrived. Upper grade children 
practiced manuscript writing so that the first 
graders could “read their letters.” The fifth 
grade wrote individual letters to each of the 
first graders. Here is John’s letter to Jerry: 
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Dear Jerry: I liked your Bambi play very much. All 
the characters played their parts very well. I don’t know 
which part I liked the best. It was all so interesting. 
The fight of Ronno and Bambi was the most exciting 
part to me. The costumes were very brilliant in color. 
The way you watched over the forest creatures and saw 
to it that they were all safe was very good acting. I wish 
I could see your play again. 

Yes, Bambi was pronounced a great success 
by children and audience. The teacher, too, 
thought that the adventure was a worthwhile 
one, although she would not often advocate 
such a finished product for first grade. 

Many social learnings evolved. The feeling 
of confidence, pride, and assurance continued 
long after Bambi faded into the background. 
By taking initiative and assuming responsibil- 


ity the children increased their independence. 
Most important of all, they learned to think, 
plan, and work together, not only in their own 
classroom but throughout the school. 

In language arts the children developed read- 
ing and writing skills as well as self-expression 
and creativeness. Measuring, counting, and 
making change helped to increase number con- 
cepts. In addition to skills and appreciations 
in art, music, and dramatics, the children were 
encouraged to use originality, initiative, and 
imagination in their interpretations, 

Bambi was stimulating. It was an eventful 
experience in living together, in learning skills, 
and in creating and sharing beauty. 





By JULIA JACOBY 


Five-Y ear-Olds Enjoy Finger Paint 


Julia Jacoby, formerly director of child service 
centers, public schools, Vanport City, Oregon, 
reports an observation of two children at work 
with finger paints and interprets their activity. 


ET US OBSERVE TWO CHILDREN AT 
work with finger paint. Alvin and 
Betty in smocks are standing at the 
low table. A large sheet of wet finger- 
paint paper lies in front of each child. 


Alvin opens a can of finger paint. He 
remarks, “It looks like jello.” Then laughing, 
“You can eat it.” 

Betty: “Yeh, you can eat it—but it’s finger 
paint.” 

Alvin says that he wants brown paint. 

Betty asks for yellow, then adds green. 

Alvin adds yellow. They talk about making 
“zig-zags,” deftly pushing fore fingers up and 
down across the paper. 

Betty: “I have made Jack Frost.” Her pic- 
ture resembles a frosted window pane. 

Alvin plays airplane. His hand, palm, and 
fingers outstretched move across the paper 
rapidly, accompanied by *Z.Z.Z.Z.Z.Z.—there it 
vanishes in the clouds.” 
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Alvin and Betty both announce that they 
are ready for a fresh paper. 

Betty asks for “jello.” (We discovered that 
“jello” means only the red paint.) 

Alvin asks for “jello.” 

Betty asks for blue—then, excitedly, 
what mine is going into—purple bluish!” 

Alvin asks for blue. Rubbing in circular 
motion, he remarks, ‘“‘Mine is going into purple 
reddish.” 

Betty says, “It’s all zee-zoo.” 
“T guess I'll have yellow.” 

Alvin asks for green. He sweeps his hands 
back and forth for a few minutes with the 
dark greenish brown paint. He makes cross- 
marks, then says, “Now mine is all full of 
rusty big bars. I am going to make a jail 
with somebody in it. Ill write and see if you 
know.” He paints “Alvin” and laughs. “Now, 
do you know who is in the jail?” 

Alvin sings syllables, “Sing-a-ling.” 

Betty sings the same syllables. Alvin is 
making curly lines. up and down in the paint. 
He erases these and goes into circular motions 
with both hands. 

Alvin: “Look out! Here is a plane coming 
in, smashing in!” 

He rubs his fingers across the table, touch- 
ing Betty’s paper. 


“Look 
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Betty objects but she has finished and asks 
for another paper. 

Alvin makes another jail, .paints his name 
and says, “Who’s in the jail again?” Laughing, 
“It has a big “A.” Then he makes a rainbow 
design in his brown paint. “Here is a baby 
cub bear on the end of the rainbow and Jack 
Frost is there, too. You can only see his hat. 
He is pushing the thing over.” (He points 
to the lines of the rainbow.) ‘Now I am going 
to write dots and dashes.” 

Alvin is still working on his second paper. 
He makes circular lines converging in a cone 
in the center, erases and makes pitty-pats with 
tips of fingers. “Guess I’ll have some jello.” 
He makes a figure of a girl. “Look at the 


flower in the middle of her dress” (the red 


paint that he has just asked for.) “J am going 
to put red on her face; that’s like she is cry- 
ing. She is Sonja Heinie. Don’t you know 
who she is? She is in the ice follies.” 

Betty inquires; “Why is the girl crying?” 

Alvin: “She can’t do a trick on her skates. 
She fell down and got a bruise right here,” 
patting his knee. “Now I am going into 
bz-bz-brown with whiddly wheels on it. Good- 
bye wheels.” He wipes off the picture. Begins 
patting paper softly, then making more whid- 
dly wheels. “Watch those big circles. There 
they are phonograph records.” Alvin has fin- 
ished his second picture. 

Alvin asks for blue on his third paper, then 
red. Smearing in it with his hands, “Mine is 
going to turn into purple.” 

Betty has been absorbed in watching Alvin 
paint while she waited. Now she asks for blue 
for her third paper. Then she asks for lots 
of yellow. After making big circular motions, 
she says, “I am making mustard.” 

Alvin: “I am making Golden’s prepared 
mustard.” 

Betty repeats: “I am making Golden’s pre- 
pared mustard.” 

Alvin: “I can hardly wait to go zoom on 
the table.” He then asks for some red and 
green, his favorite colors. 

Betty asks for yellow and blue, her favorites. 

Alvin: “I am making twirly wheels, twirly 
wheels, twirly, twirly wheels, twirly wheels,” 
with quick, circular motion. 

Betty finishes. “‘Here’s my mustard.” 

Alvin: “Here’s a whole page of twirly 


wheels.” 
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An Interpretation 
The children have worked with | 


finger paint for twenty-two minutes, — 
In the panorama before us we see how ] 
they are stimulated by color and tex- | 
ture and, when action is combined © 
with the medium, how it stimulated 
conversation. We see what finger paint 
does to the child when he gets it into 
his “muscle system,” how he is influ- 
enced by kinesthesia. 

In the meantime the children tell u 
how they feel and what they know 
about the world. We have been served - 
both Golden’s mustard and dessert. 
When the action was at its height, 
we got out of jail, caught a plane, 
landed at the foot of the rainbow in 
time to catch a glimpse of the baby 
cub bear and to witness Jack Frost 
with his magic hat give the rainbow 
the “push-over.” After a few dots 
and dashes we arrived at the ice follies © 
and found Sonja Heinie in tears. | 

The young male growing up in our — 
culture portrays the universe as a 
man’s world. Nor has he forgotten the 
female in this colorful, moving scene. 
He portrays her in her weak moments. 
First he provides her with cosmetics, © 
then he has her fall down and bruise ~ 
her knee. 

Familiar places, everyday happen- — 
ings, and the people who are a part of © 
it make up the child’s intimate world. 
These scenes appear recreated in fan- © 
tasy and color. This experiencing is — 
a gradual growth. Moods and feelings — 
are vividly expressed. Through his 
paintings the child may find an outlet | 
for disturbing emotions and opportun- ~ 
ity to refine his sensitivity to life. It — 
is from his experiences that a child © 
deals with these forces and aesthetic | 
development begins. 
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By JOHN A. LUNDQUIST 


Learning By Doing 


John Lundquist, a journalism student at the 
University of Minnesota, gives an overview of 
the University’s elementary school as he sees it 
from observation of the children at work and 
from interviews with Elizabeth Mechem Fuller, 
director of the Institute of Child Welfare, and 
Betty Jo Arnold, teacher of the seven-year-olds. 


HILDREN RETURNING TO SCHOOL IN THE 

fall usually find their room all fixed up 
for a new school year. The desks and floors 
have been refinished, the walls and windows 
have been cleaned, and the boys and girls are 
all set to take over from the first day. 

But the children in one second grade in a 
Minneapolis school found things a bit different 
when they started school last September. Car- 
penters and painters still working on the walls 
had ladders, paint cans, saws, and hammers 
spread about. The work would take several 
days yet and school couldn’t wait, so the boys 
and girls moved in. 

Did their teacher mind the inconvenience 
of moving into an uncompleted room? Not a 
bit. In fact, she saw it as an opportunity for 
the boys and girls to grow up with the room, 
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to put something of themselves into it, and to 
make them feel that it was their own. 

The room had most of the equipment the 
children needed—desks and chairs, books and 
supplies—but they wanted. something more: 
chairs and tables for a library in one section 
of the room and curtains for the tall windows. 

With a few suggestions from their teacher 
they set out to fix things up. The boys brought 
orange crates from: home and sawed and ham- 
mered them into sturdy little chairs and tables. 
Then they painted them and called the con- 
verted crates their library. Meanwhile, the 
girls cut patterns for cushions, stuffed them 
and sewed them up. The cushions added an 
inch of comfort to the converted orange crates. 
The girls also crayoned the white muslin cur- 
tains their teacher bought with colorful animal 
figures and pressed them with an iron to make 
the design permanent. Soon they were looking 
for more ways to dress up their room. 

This is just one example of how the College 
of Education at the University of Minnesota is 
bringing experience into learning. The Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare next door has conducted 
a nursery and kindergarten for many years; 
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last year the College added a first grade and 
will keep on building up a grade a year until 
it reaches the sixth grade. Then, the Uni- 
versity will have the A to Z in education, from 
a nursery to a doctor’s degree. 


The Physical Facilities 


This laboratory in modern teaching is lo- 
cated in an old building on the campus that is 
gradually being taken over by the school. Old 
fashioned college classrooms with slanting floors, 
anchored seats, and high windows seven feet 
above the floor were converted into elementary 
grade schoolrooms. The quarters are considered 
temporary ones until a new building is avail- 
able, but everyone has pitched in to make the 
most of every inch of space and to give the 
place a truly lived-in look. 

The two rooms now in use differ in several 
respects from the usual grade schoolroom. A 
balcony runs along one wall by two windows. 
This gives the children a chance to work closer 
to daylight and provides one group with a re- 
treat from the rest of the class. In addition 
to locker space, the balcony serves as a library 
or science room. 

A kitchen behind a sliding panel serves the 
boys and girls a warm lunch. With lavatory 
facilities set up in one corner, the children don’t 
have to leave the room except for recess. 

The boys and girls learn by visual education 
aids. They have lantern slides and movies. 
A glareproof green blackboard and yellow chalk 
help save precious eyesight. Light colored 
wood is used in desks and woodwork on the 
theory that the eyes tire less when they look 
from light woodwork to light paper than when 
they look from dark woodwork to light paper. 

A corkboard running along two walls pro- 
vides the children with a way of setting up 
scenery for plays and a means of displaying 
their own pictures, maps, and charts. 


The Children Teach Theniselves 


Innovations are carried over into the teach- 
ing method as well. Here, the philosophy is to 
teach the children largely by letting them teach 
themselves. 

Betty Jo Arnold, their teacher, suggested that 
the class start a science table. From there it 
was up to the class to decide what it wanted. 
In no time the table was covered with animals 
and paraphernalia—one boy brought a ala- 
mander; another, two turtles, and a third, 
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several snails. There were goldfish, cocoons, 
moss, bark, and pine cones; also, children’s 
science books and a magnifying glass for close 
observation. 

The boys and girls live a community life, 
too. They visited the Freedom Train, the 
University’s physics observatory, and its farm 
campus. They raised a garden on the farm 
and were given a setting hen to add to their 
scientific collection in the schoolroom. 

When they started a grocery store recently 
they visited a grocer for firsthand information, 
He explained where he got his supplies, told 
them about his refrigerator, and how he ar- 
ranged food on his shelves. On their return the 
youngsters made a list of what they needed and 
soon set up a grocery store in one corner of the 
room. ‘The store is simply a construction set 
with empty food cans, packages, and boxes on 
the shelves. The storekeeper has a play phone 
and a cash register. He carries on business with 
imitation money. 

These youngsters already are getting the feel 
of newspaper work. 
headlines on some news events, usually about 
their own class. Then at the end of the week 
they print detailed stories and run off several 
copies on a hectograph machine. Here’s a 
sample of the headlines they write: ‘Michael 
brought a salamander,” “Charlie had a birth- 
day,” “Truman is President,” ‘‘Peter is our 
president.” 

To learn the city better, the second graders 
drew a large map and located their homes and 
the route to take to and from school. When 
one girl lost her way on the streetcar, the whole 
class went to work next day to figure out 
where she got lost and to set her right. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are often 
worked into some other subject the class is 
interested in. For instance, arithmetic might 
touch on the subject of their grocery store; 
reading, on the visit to the farm campus, and 
writing, on both of these events. 


We Dare to Make Mistakes 
The school has three primary functions: 


To give the boys and girls a good elementary school 
education. 

To try out new teaching methods. 

To provide university students in education and 
school administrators with a laboratory for observing 
children in school. This is possible by means of a 
one-way vision observation booth along one wall of 
the room, which observers enter from the hall without 
disturbing the class. 
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Each day they write, 
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Children of high intelligence and unusual 
ability are not sought for the school, according 
to its director. ‘What we want,” she says, 
“are normal, healthy children with average in- 
telligence and the common childhood short- 
comings.” 

Most of the research is in the form of de- 
tailed records about the children’s physical 
status, mental age, reading, behavior or any- 
thing else measurable and significant. By 
keeping track of these factors over a period 
of months and years researchers will be able 
to correlate such factors as reading ability and 
1.Q. or behavior problems with growth factors. 





This experiment in education is considered 
to be a laboratory in elementary schooling for 
children, teachers, and parents. “But,” says 
the director, “the University’s elementary 
school should not be thought of as a demon- 
stration center for standard, recommended 
practices. It uses both the old and new, daring 
to make mistakes in order to learn.” 

As one second grader puts it, “I almost 
had to stay home today ’cause mother thought 
I had the sniffles. But how could the second 
grade get along without a storekeeper? I'd 
sure hate to have to miss a day.” 

Truly, it is their room as they learn by doing. 


$a 


First Grade 


By JULIANA JOHNS 


Juliana Johns who now teaches six-year-olds in 
Leonia, New Jersey, shares some of her former 
impressions and experiences here. 


TEACH IN NEW ENGLAND. MY CHILDREN 

make curtsies with their good-mornings. 
They’ve pigtails and lovely names like Comfort 
and Grace. In the heart of an old house— 
its kitchen—is our schoolroom. And there on 
the friendly black stove where once pots boiled 
merrily, small fingers put treasures. 

There are all sorts of shells—winkles, cockles, 
sand dollars—a bit salty still and much too 
fishy, but to six-year-old Jodey more valuable 
than ones of silver. 

Two angleworms, (“A mother and baby to 
go with it,” I am informed), all nicely homed 
in a jelly glass await my attention. ‘Could 
I,” small Anne impatiently waits to ask, “if 
Nana says yes, bring my brother to show you? 
He just got borned last week.” 

We gather in a circle—ten little firecrackers 
ready to be shot off. ‘‘Who,” I ask casually, 
“js the most important man in the world?” 

“George Washington but I don’t know why.” 

“Oh no, God ’cause He gives you food and 
brothers and sisters and grandmothers.” Penny’s 
list runs through the entire family, transferring 
from cousins to cooks then on to great-uncles 
and ending, a little out of breath, in “snow.” 

“My daddy’s been up in an airplane,” adds 
Jane. 

Others start on airplane news. 
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“Oh, let’s talk about God,” pleads Virginia. 

“No, airplanes.” 

“No, God.” 

I obtain a moment of silence to ask for sug- 
gestions. 

“Couldn’t we vote?” Barbara asks. 

“Yes. All those for airplanes raise one hand, 
then all for God, the other.” 

We vote. God wins. 

We unravel the mysteries of reading. We 
meet a new word. “What is an exit, anyway?” 
I question. My ignorance is deplored in two 
brown eyes. 

“An exit is an entrance—to go out.” 

When story time arrives I find not only the 
book on my lap but a little girl as well. “Once 
upon a time” slips into a fairy world and we 
hear about a little old farmer and his wife. 

“Once,” says Penny. I manage half a sen- 
tence more. “Once, a big cow sat on our 
farmer.” 

“Did you get a new farmer?” asks Anne in 
wide-eyed interest. And somebody laughs. 

“It isn’t a bit funny, you know. It’s very 
sad,” says Joan. 

Then Mary, little tale-weaver, must have a 
turn. Mary’s serial yesterday had her house 
burning down and the family taking flight in 
their nightclothes. I had secretly marveled 
at the uncharred appearance of Mary and her 
freshly ironed pinafore. Today it is some- 
thing “much too important to wait.” She had 
forgotten to tell us about her brother—the one 
who is so “terribly awful” sick. “And,” 
continues Mary, “in fact he’s so sick my Dad 
says that he may have to shoot him!” 

As silent prayers go up for Mary’s brother, 
I send along mine—for Mary. 
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UNICEF News For 
United Nations January 1949 reports 
International that of the 110 million 
Children’s Emergency dollars so far received 
Fund from twenty-seven gov- 

ernments, residual as- 
sets of UNRRA, and voluntary contributions 
all but a small part has been spent for programs 
in operation: 

In Europe for the second winter, the Fund is helping 
to provide supplementary meals for some four million 
children in twelve countries. 

For the first time it is also providing raw materials 
for manufacture into clothing, diapers, shoes, and institu- 
tional supplies. 

A million German children are receiving cod-liver oil 
every day this winter; a quarter of a million are receiving 
wool and cotton for underwear and leather for shoes. 

In the Middle East 350 thousand mothers and children 
among the Arab and Jewish refugees now look to the 
Children’s Fund for a nourishing meal each day. Blankets 
and other supplies have also been provided them. 

In cooperation with the World Health Organization, 
several large-scale health projects of which the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Campaign is one are being carried 
on with the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian 
associates. 


Only a fraction of the children in dire need 
is being reached but even this fraction is calling 
forth a great cooperative effort on the part of 
many governments and individuals in maay 
parts of the world. Thus through the children 
the peoples of the world have found a way in 
which they can work together, regardless of 
race, creed, nationality or politics. The children 
have made their contribution in a way that 
makes more than worthwhile the largest and the 
smallest contribution in their behalf. 


A TWELVE-POINT 
program for social 
and basic education 
in India has been an- 
nounced by the education minister. The Janu- 
ary 10, 1949, bulletin of the Government, of 
India Information Services says: 


India Expands 
Education Program 


According to the program, village schools will not only 
be places of instruction for the village children but 
centers of community life, providing opportunities for 
welfare work, sports, and recreation for the entire village. 
Films and magic lantern slides will be shown and re- 
cordings of talks relayed. Schools will be provided with 
radio sets and arrangements will be made for the broad- 
casting of special programs. Popular dramas will be 
organized and arrangements made for giving simple in- 
struction in some craft or industry suited to the locality. 
Lectures will be given in simple laws of social hygiene, 
methods of agriculture, cottage industries and coopera- 
tive activities. Periodic exhibitions, fairs, and excursions 
will be organized. 
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Across the 


A beginning has been made in Delhi province 
with programs of both basic and social educa- 
tion. The first forty-seven schools were 
opened last July and fifty during November, 
Before the end of the financial year 1949-50, 
the whole of Delhi province will be covered 
with basic schools. India’s education budget 


has been more than doubled. 


MORE THAN FOUR 
years ago when 
“doodle bugs” were 
still ianding on Lon- 
don, Collins Magazine for Boys and Girls 
came into being. Recently a complimentary 
copy which came across the editor’s desk was 
shared with young friends who unanimously 
agreed that “‘it is a swell magazine.” One parent 
commented that “it is more like the old Sz, 
Nicholas magazine than anything I’ve seen 
since it departed.” 

The publisher says that he intends to have 
a children’s magazine that is equal in quality 
with the best adult magazines; that is a happy 
blend of fiction and information, of entertain- 
ment and instruction; that blends text and 
illustrations in such a way that the magazine 
will be read and not just looked at; that 
appeals equally to boys and girls; and that 
attracts the child who is making his first 
adventures in reading on his own and the child 
who is an habitual reader. 

Collins Magazine is edited in London and 
printed in Canada and may be obtained from 
William Collins Sons and Company, 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. A year’s sub- 
scription of twelve issues is $4.50. 


“Collins Magazine” 
for Boys and Girls 


A New BritisH PUs- 
lication of interest to 
teachers of two- to 
six-year-olds is a quarterly magazine called 
Young Children. It is published by the Nurs- 
ery School Association of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at $1.50 for four issues a 
year. In its twelve pages the autumn 1948 
issue contains a foreword by Lady Allen of 
Hurtwood, three articles, quotations from 
evidence given by Susan Isaacs before the Curtis 
Committee, and six book reviews—three for 
teachers and three for children. 


Young Children 
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Editor’s Desk 


Susan Isaacs who died last October is quoted 
as saying, “If he (the child) is treated coldly 
or harshly, starved of affection and natural 
human contacts, he cannot himself become a 
social being, trustful of other people and con- 
fident in his own ability to be decent and gen- 
erous.” 

Subscriptions to Young Children may be 

addressed to the Association dt 1 Park Crescent, 
London, W. 1. 
ELIZABETH DONOVAN 
reports that children, 
teachers, and parents in Tallapoosa and Sand 
Hill Schools in Carroll County, Georgia, feel 
that hammers, saws, picks, hoes, and rakes are 
necessary in helping them to make the school 
a more comfortable and attractive place in 
which to live, beautify the campus, stop soil 
erosion, make bird houses, make houses for pets, 
make gifts, plant flowers, make flower boxes, 
and many other things. Sometimes a job needs 
to be done at home. These tools may be checked 
out just like books. 


Tools of Learning 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD WAS 
most unhappy in kin- 
dergarten. He cried and 
cried every day during 
the first week of school. No one could find out 
just what was troubling him. Finally, in desper- 
ation one of the teachers said, “Tommy, I am 
sorry you are so unhappy. You know that you 
can go home when it is twelve o’clock. Your 
mother will come for you and you will feel 
better.” 

“When is it twelve o’clock?” asked Taanees 

“First we will choose something to do. Then 
we will put our things away. We will go to 
the bathroom and have our juice. Then we will 
rest for a little while, play outdoors, have a 
story, and then it will be twelve o’clock.” 

Tommy stopped crying and from then on was 
happy at kindergarten. 
THE DECEMBER SUPER- 
visory letter issued by 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision, New 
York State Education Department, is titled 
Lickin’ and Larnin’. It deals with the all-impor- 
tant problem of discipline, lists some outward 
signs to look for, some significant small technics 
to use, and some studies to help teachers dis- 
cover the “why” of children’s behavior. One 


When Is It Twelve 
O'Clock? 


Lickin’ and Larnin’ 
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page of suggested readings on discipline accom- 
panies the letter which may be obtained free 
from the Department in Albany. 

The ACEI also has a bulletin, Discipline— 
An Interpretation, about which readers have 
been enthusiastic. It may be obtained from the 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., for fifty cents a copy. 


“Make Mine Democ- 
racy” has been chosen 
by the Camp Fire Girls 
as the theme for. their 
1949 national project. They will carry out this 
theme by making new citizens feel at home in 
their communities, by bringing gifts of cheer 
to hospitalized persons, by sending letters and 
gifts to pen pals overseas. 

The purpose of the project is to help 360,000 
girls—seven to eighteen years of age—to live 
democratically and to help others do so, too. 
The girls’ experiences are to be real ones that 
have on-going qualities. They will stimulate 
social awareness of what makes life good for all 
peoples and it is hoped will result in work that 
is socially useful and meaningful to them. In a 
year from now “Make Mine Democracy” should 
be more than a project theme: it can become a 
way of living. 


Make Mine 
Democracy 


On JANUARY 1 
Thomas W. Richards, 
professor of child psy- 
chology at North- 
western University, became editor-in-chief for 
Child Development and the Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development. 
In his letter to members and fellows of the 
Society, Mr. Richards says: 

It seems to me our child development journals need 
to be viewed carefully for . . . they are inter-dis- 
ciplinary . . . A pediatrician might want to write the 
sort of article which would attract the attention of 
anthropologists to problems concerning possible cultural 
factors in children’s diseases. A biochemist might wish 
to stimulate reactions among a group’ of physicians, 
psychologists, and nutritionists in regard to a chemical 
theory of growth. A sociologist might wish to present 
to public health and pediatric specialists, among others, 
research in regard to venereal disease and family dy- 
namics. 


Mr. Richards’ idea promises a needed integra- 
tion of research findings in many fields and 
encourages the thought that they may more 
quickly and effectively affect guidance and 
practice. We extend cordial good wishes to 
Mr. Richards, and wish him success. 


We Welcome 
A New Editor 
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1949 Sudy Conference 
ASSOCIATION for CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
APRIL 18-22 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HIRTY-FOUR STUDY CLASSES AND FOUR GENERAL SESSIONS WILL GIVE ATTEN- 
tion to our concerns for children and for society. General session speakers 
and their subjects are: “Orientation and Inventory,” Winifred E. Bain; “The 
Challenge of the Children,” Jean Betzner; “Humanity in a Divided World,” Luther 
Evans; “United in Work for Children,” Laura Zirbes. One general session devoted 
to “This Is the Place—Utah” and a concert by the Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir 
will be sponsored by the local conference committee. 
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News and Reviews... 











News HERE and THERE. . 


By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 


University of Arkansas Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Winston-Salem Grammar Grade Association for Child- 
hood Education, North Carolina 

Granite District Association for Childhood Education, 
Utah 


Mary Burns Haynes 


Mary Burns Haynes, for thirty years a supervisor in 
the elementary school of the State Teachers College at 
Farmville, Virginia, died at her home in Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, December 22, 1948. She had retired from 
her position at the College in 1947. For many years 
she had been a member of the Association for Childhood 
Education and before that organization was formed she 
was a member of the National Primary Council. 
Eighteen years ago she formed a student branch of the 
Association for Childhood Education at the Farmville 
State Teachers College. She was the sponsor of the 
group until her retirement. Many of her former stu- 
dents all over the state of Virginia will be saddened 
by the news of her passing. 


Susan Isaacs 


Susan Isaacs died at her home in Hampstead, England, 
on October 12 after a long illness. All concerned 
in the welfare and education of young children will 
feel that they have lost a friend and valued leader. 
For twenty years her books, particularly The Nursery 
Years, The Children We Teach, and the two more 
technical ones, Intellectual Growth in Young Children 
and Social Development in Young Children, have been 
among the main foundations in this country of both 
thought and practice in early education. The fact 
that the nation as a whole is advancing rather rapidly 
in its ways of handling young children both at home 
and at school is due to her more than to any other 
single: person. 

In psychology Miss Isaacs not only ranged wide, she 
also delved deep. She was a passionate finder-out. Her 
own knowledge and wisdom were growing year by year, 
and it is a tragic loss to the rest of us that her 
death at the relatively early age of sixty-three deprived 
us of the fruits of the added years of her thought 
and enquiry for which we might have hoped. The 
two parts of her work which are probably of most 
interest to the educational world are the Malting House 
School and the Department of Child Development of 
the Institute of Education of London University. The 
one was a pioneering experiment in education, the other 
was the first university department in this country 
for research and higher study concerned with young 


children —Evelyn Lawrence in The New Era in Home 


end School, December 1948, 29:223. 
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Mary E. Murphy 

Mary E. Murphy, director of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, died of a heart attack in Chicago, 
January 1. Known as a leading authority on child 
welfare, she was active on many boards and committees. 
She was a member of the board of directors of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago and chairman 
of its health division. She served on the budget com- 
mittee of the Community Fund, was a member of the 
governing board of the National College of Education 
and of the Cook County School of Nursing. During 
the war years she was chairman of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Child Care. 

A native of Woodstock, Ill., Miss Murphy started 
out to be a schoolteacher, graduated from the University 
of Chicago and accepted a teaching post in a Michigan 
high school. In 1915, she was in charge of the Open 
Air Schools exhibit at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco. Among the displays was that of 
Chicago’s McCormick Fund-supported open air school- 
rooms. When the Fair closed, instead of returning to 
teaching, she accepted the directorship of that Fund. 

During the next thirty-three years, the name of 
Mary Murphy became synonomous with helping chil- 
dren—all children. 

Mary Murphy set a pace and a pattern of human 
relationships that inspired all who came in contact 
with her. She will be widely missed. 

ACEI Membership Service Bulletin 

This Is Reading, the first 1949 ACEI mem- 
bership service bulletin, contains forty pages 
that deal with the what, the when, the how, 
and the why of reading. The bulletin has 
been mailed to ACEI contributing and life 
members and to the officers of branches. It 
may be ordered from the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 5, D. C., for 
seventy-five cents a copy. 

Elizabeth Neterer defines reading. Willard 
C. Olson and Mabel Alstetter tell when children 
should learn to read and describe how children 
learn to read. How a reading program was 
adjusted to meet the needs of six-year-olds 
is described by Mary Harbage. One chapter 
deals with some of the problems that arise in 
teaching children to read. Leland Jacobs dis- 
cusses the importance of continued reading if 
we are to be intelligent about our world. 

Parents, teachers, and administrators will 
find this bulletin helpful in determining the 
place of reading in child development. 


State Superintendent Welcomes 
ACEI Conference 

E. Allen Bateman, state superintendent of 
public instruction in Utah, extends a cordial 
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welcome to the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, which is to hold its 1949 
Annual Study Conference in Salt Lake City, 
April 18-22: 

We in Utah will be most happy to put forth every 
effort to make the convention a success. Our school 
facilities are at your disposal. Salt Lake City, which 
is considered by many as being unique, will cooperate 
in every way. The superintendents of schools through- 
out the state are all interested and anxious to see that 
a large representative group of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals of elementary grades will have the 
privilege of attending the convention. 

We all realize that through participation in this 
convention a better understanding of what is good 
education for children will be ours. 

Advanced registration promises a large at- 
tendance from all sections of the country. 


Child Labor and Poor Schools 

A recent editorial in the Journal Enquirer, 
Grayson, Kentucky, says this about the con- 
nection between child labor and poor school 
systems: 

The proportion of child labor has always been high 
in Kentucky but it is steadily declining. The cause 
can be credited to better functioning school systems 
and rigid laws passed that require school attendance. 
Until the last few years, required school attendance 
was weakly supported in the state. 

Each year we can see the gratifying results of our 
better school systems and as they continue to improve, 
youth will go to school longer, finish more grades and 
be ready for work at a later age. This will be one 
of the greatest factors in reducing child labor in 
Kentucky and, simultaneously, it will build toward a 
higher education level. This in turn will be a very 
valuable asset for Kentucky’s designs for the future. 


Interracial Children’s Center 


The Northside Center for Child Development 
in Harlem, New York City, has now expanded 
its services to include both white and Negro 
children. The Center was begun by Negroes 
for the purpose of arresting abnormal tendencies 
in children. The interracial staff includes 
psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatric social 
workers, and therapists. A small fee is charged 
for each admission. These fees supply ten per 
cent of the operating costs. Deficits are carried 
by outside interests and this year there was a 
grant of $10,000 from the National Mental 
Health Act Fund. 

The functions of the Center are to find out 
what is wrong with children who have become 
the despair either of their teachers or parents; 
to help restore these children to normal child- 
hood when possible; to attempt to save Negro 
children from neurotic attitudes which sociol- 
ogists ascribe to racial frustrations. 
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Young Scott Books 
for Spring 
(Publication date: March 25) 


THE LITTLE COWBOY 
by Margaret Wise Brown 


Yippee! Here comes a really good young cow- 

boy book—the newest title in the “big and | 
little” series (Little Farmer, Little Fisherman,’ 
Little Fireman). The text and the superbly 

active simple pictures give 4-7’s a fine feeling 

for life’ on the wide open plains of our cow 

country. Illustrations by Slobodkina. 

Price, $1.50 


BITS THAT GROW BIG: 
The Story of Plant Reproduction 
by Dr. Irma E. Webber 


A simple, non-technical book for primary grade 
children about where plants come from. Lots 
of easy, fool-proof experiments, suitable for 
home or classroom, enable children to see the 
“bits that grow big”. Illustrated in 3 colors by 
the author. Price $1.50 


HOW MANY KISSES, 
GOODNIGHT? 

by Jean Monrad 

An amusing counting game for 2’s and 3’s made 
of the familiar routine of getting ready for bed. 
Easy to read for the next age group. “How 
many eyes, how many noses? How many fin- 
gers, . . .” Tender, gay pictures by Lucienne 


Bloch. Lacquered board cover, cardboard pages, 
cloth backstrip. Price, $1.00 


EVERYBODY HAS A HOUSE 
New Edition, with Improved Binding 
Mary Mc. B. Green’s popular book for 4 to 6- 
year-olds now comes in the same binding as 
How Many Kisses (described above). Accept- 
able to libraries. Price, $1.00 


Order these new titles on 30-day approval. Give 
name of school or library to receive educational 
discount. Write for new Spring catalog to 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc., 
513 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Elementary Principals Conference 

A Southeast Conference for Elementary 
School Principals, sponsored by the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, is 
to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, April 21-23, 
1949, with headquarters at the Piedmont Hotel. 
The conference theme is “Problems Affecting 
the Elementary School and Elementary School 
Principalships.” 

Kate Wofford, University of Florida, and 
Henry J. Otto, University of Texas, are to be 
speakers at the meeting. Discussion leaders 
and panel participants will be elementary school 
principals and other leaders in the Southeast 
and neighboring states. An acquaintance hour, 
morning and afternoon general sessions, a ban- 
quet, a luncheon, and a “jam session” con- 
stitute the program organization. 


Change in Status of U. S. Office of Education 

Three proposals will be considered during 
this session of Congress: raising the adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency to cab- 
inet rank; establishing a new cabinet post of 
secretary of education, health and welfare with 
an assistant secretary in charge of each; author- 
izing the creation of a commission on educa- 
tion as an independent agency of government. 


Of special interest to all concerned with child development | 


THE HEALTH AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 








Child Safety 


The prevention of accidents to children is 
the objective of an intensive campaign now in 
progress. This program is conducted by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in co- 
operation with the United States Children’s 
Bureau, the American Academy of Pediatrics, * 
and the National Safety Council. A booklet, 
Help Your Child to Safety, and other materials 
published for use in connection with child 
safety programs may be secured from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in New 
York City. 


Intergroup Education Project 


The Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools Project has completed its three-year ex- 
perimental program. During 1948-49, the 
American Council on Education will continue 
publication of materials developing from the 
project. 

Hilda Taba, director of the stydy, writes 
that work is being continued in the Center 
for the Study of Intergroup Relations in the 
Department of Education at the University 
of Chicago. The address is: Box 30, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Books For Teachers . ... 
Editor, BEATRICE J. HURLEY 





- A GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S RECORDS. By 
Philip Eisenberg and Hicky Krasmo. New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1948. Pp. 195. $2. 

This book will be of practical help to many 
parents and teachers. Part Two lists, annotates, 
and evaluates American recordings for children 
from ages two to fifteen in five categories: 
stories, musical stories, songs, poems, and musi- 
cal classics. 

‘Part One deals with such topics as children’s 
tastes in records, activities with records, start- 
ing a record collection of one’s own, and select- 
ing records and equipment for your child. 


THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Paul Mc- 
Kee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1948. Pp. 622. $3.60. In an excellent 

preface, the author describes the three funda- 

mental hypotheses on which his reading pro- 
gram rests: a person reads only to the extent 
to which he understands, the process of read- 
ing is essentially active and mental, reading 
should be taught in a way which enables the 
pupils to learn through many’ channels. 
Pictures and symbols in the first section per- 
mit the reader to experience the confusion of 
a beginning reader, a sensation which most of 
us can no longer recall. The second section 
develops programs at all grade levels and pre- 
sents concrete activities for classroom use which 
enable pupils to acquire the art of organizing 
material read and in locating information. 
The author gives suggestions for experiment- 
ing and producing reading results. Adminis- 
trators and teachers will find this book helpful 
in organizing a practical reading program.— 
AuicE MEEKER, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Patterson, N. J. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH OF THE 
PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD. By Winifred 
Hathaway. New York: Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

First published in 1943 this book has been 
brought up to date in statistical data, informa- 
tion on lighting standards, and facts about new 
equipment and equipment no longer available. 
New material and photographs are included. 
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Mrs. Hathaway sets forth the background of 


the special education of partially seeing children — 
who are misfits both in schools for the blind © 


as well as in classes with normally seeing chil- 
dren where no special provision is made for their 
treatment. She explains the principles under- 
lying educational procedures and health services, 
and describes the equipment, mechanical de- 
vices, and teaching methods available. She dis- 
cusses the many problems of classification, 
supervision, financing, and administration in- 
volved in the education of partially seeing 
children. 

This book is intended for teachers of special 
classes; for teachers and supervisors who may 
have children with defective vision in their 
schools, and for social workers, nurses, physi- 
cians, and parents. This revised edition is espe- 
cially welcome to all people in special education, 
—Doris D. Kiaussen, principal, Ann ]. Kel- 
logg School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN AND 
TREATMENT OF ENURESIS. By Steven- 
son Smith. Seattle, Washington: University 
of Washington Press, 1948. Pp. 70. $1.75. 
In his foreword to this small but important 

book E. R. Guthrie states, “Wise parents recog- 

nize a wet bed as a warning flag indicating 
that their child’s world does not give him the 
security and reassurance which he needs.” 

The author presents data on enuresis—its 
causes and cures—which he has gathered from 
his long association with thousands of children 
at the Children’s Clinic, University of Wash- 
ington. He deals with the physical and emo- 
tional aspects of this problem, stresses the fact 
that enuresis is frequently a symptom of failure 
of the self to feel adequate, and suggests that it 
is the spirit that exists in the home that has 
most to do with producing wet or dry beds. 

The last section of the book contains a tech- 
nical discussion of the problem, citing the find- 
ings of various studies. The book should enjoy 
use by parents and others who face this problem 
with children. 


LIFE WITH FAMILY. By Jean Shick Gross- 
man. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948. Pp. 230. $3. May also be purchased 
through the Play Schools Association, 119 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. As an 

experienced family counsellor and a successful 

mother Mrs. Grossman has written sincerely and 
convincingly concerning the importance of 
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Those of 
us who are teachers wish that this book could 


family life in a child’s education. 


reach many mothers. ‘Home must offer more 
than books, music, games or even affection,” 
says Mrs. Grossman. “It must be a place where 
the individuality of each person is respected.” 

This reviewer likes especially the suggestions 
made in the chapter, “Time Out for Lighter 
Moments.” The author says, “What counts is 
that as a family and as individuals we have our 
lighter moments for pleasure, for laughter, for 
fun—doing things out of the ordinary, different 
from routine.” It is nothing less than tragic 
that so few families do take time out for 
“pleasure together.” 

Other chapters include discussion of the im- 
portance of letting children find their own 
direction and rate of growth, of sharing the 
work to be done with all members of the family, 
of working to achieve happy relationships with- 
in the family as well as outside it. 

Parents and teachers as well will find this 
warm, readable book filled with anecdotes and 
incidents which will further the understanding 
of the importance of good family living. 
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BUILT-IN SAFETY . . Rubber bumper 


ber grips on handlebar; Smooth bow!l-shaped 
body with no projections, seams, or sharp edges; 


Low center of gravity. 
$7.95 each Two for $15 


Postpaid—West of Chicago, add 5% 
Send for free illustrated Circular 


JOSEPH A. CRAVERO & CO. 


57 Walnut Ave., East Farmingdale 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ORIGIN AND TREAT- 
MENT OF ENURESIS: 


A Practical Discussion of Bed-Wetting 
by Stevenson Smith, Ph.D. 


“Excellent in psychology of childhood and 
mental hygiene.” 
Jess H. Edds, Lincoln Memorial Hospital 


“To the many parents of children who can’t 
keep their beds dry through the night, the work 
of Dr. Smith should be revealing, and perhaps 
The Cleveland Press 


“It is more then a book on a special condition, 
it gives a whole outline of good parent-child 
psychology that is theoretically sound and 
practically applicable by the _ intelligent 
parent.” Dr. George R. Bach, Los Angeles 
“The author sets forth his observations in clear- 
cut language and the parent or social worker 
who picks up this book will read it through 


to the end—and squirm a little, perhaps, while 
doing so.” The Seattle Times 


Clothbound. $1.75 


The University of Washington Press 
Seattle 5, Washington 


surprising.” 





80 pages. 














FOX BLOX 


(Patented) 


Educational Building Blocks 
For Schools, Churches, Homes 


Builds: Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . 


Churches .. . 
. Stores... Yards.. 
. Beds ... Wagons.. 


Bridges . . . Ships... 
. Tables .., 
. Airplanes 


Boats 
Benches 


Made of Special 
Light Weight 
Hardwood 


No Nails, Bolts 
or Rods 


Simple Interlocking 
Corners 





We also manufacture Solid Floor Block, 
Hollow Block, Building Block, Special Blocks 
to Order . . . Playground Equipment. 


FOX BLOCKS CO. 


7606 Maie Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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Books For Children . .. . 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





Picture Books 


ROBBUT. A Tale of Tails. By Robert Law- 
son. New York. Viking, 1948. Pp. 94. 
$2.50. Robert Lawson has outdone himself 

both in the pictures and the story of Robbut, 

the rabbit. This is indeed a tale of tails— 
funny, exciting, and completely satisfying. 

Envious of the cat’s lashing tail, the snake’s 

sanitary flicker, the skunk’s plume, and the 

magnificent boa the fox carries for a tail, 

Robbut tries them all with humorous or dis- 

astrous results. His final hair-breath escape 

and pathetic plight will move children to 
breathless attention and sympathy. Happily 
the “Little Old Man” with his cozy burrow, 
his delectable foods, and his understanding 
heart makes everything come right in the end, 
and Robbut flicks his tidy little tuft of a tail 
with deep gratitude. Ages 6 to 10. 


TOUGHY AND HIS TRAILER TRUCK. 
By Edith Thatcher Hurd. Illustrated by 
Clement Hurd. New York: Lothrop, 1948. 
Unpaged. $1.25. Boys will enjoy the tech- 

nical vocabulary and information about trucks 

and trucking to be found in this factual but 
exciting story. The dangers of night driving 
through rain and ice, the good fellowship of 
truck drivers, the sometimes impossible hazards 
of getting the big trucks over the mountain 
roads are graphically described in text and pic- 
tures. The omission of Toughy’s “songs” 

would help the te&t, but otherwise this is a 

valuable little book about an important aspect 

of modern transportation. Ages 5 to 9. 


THE EVERYDAY STORY BOOK. Varied 
authors. Illustrated by Signe Ivarson. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1948. Pp. 72. $2. 

Modern, realistic stories for small children 4 

to 7 are still comparatively hard to find, but 

here is a big, bright picture book with seven 
such stories. Family dilemmas, toys, pets, and 
picnics are the subjects, with a background 
of happy family relationships and kindness to 
pets as well as to each other. The plots are 
forthright dramas of the child’s familiar, every- 
day world, and the pictures are gay and color- 
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ful. Both will be enjoyed by kindergarten. 
primary children and their teachers. 


For Older Children 


TOLD UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE, 
Selections by the Literature Committee of 
the Association for Childhood Education, 
Edited by Mary Lincoln Morse. Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. New York: Mac. 
millan, 1948. Pp. 304. $3. When this book 

had only been in print a few weeks we heard, 

in a room full of Jewish, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant children, a student tell the story of Chan- 
ukah and the Nativity and teach the “Dreid] 

Song” and “Away In a Manger.” We saw all 

those children listening gravely to both stories 

and they sang each other’s songs understand- 
ingly with shining eyes. Such is the spirit of this 
collection of stories. Already it has “lighted 

a candle of understanding” in many hearts. 
It is indeed an unusually strong anthology of 

festival literature. Here is Christmas poetry by 

Rachel Field, Elizabeth Coatsworth, and many 

others. Here are stories by Kate Seredy, Eva 

Knox Evans, and Marguerite de Angeli. Here 

are excerpts from Dobry, Wind in the Willows, 

and the Wilder books. There are such superb 
individual stories as Rachel Field’s “All 

Through the Night,” Ann Malcolmson’s “Gift 

of St. Nicholas,” Ruth Sawyer’s “Voyage of 

the Wee Red Cap” together with her fine intro- 
duction which sets the spirit of the whole 
collection. 

The book concludes with a rich selection of 
verses and stories for Chanukah. Among these 
are two K’Tonton tales and a deeply moving 
modern story “David Comes Home” which is 
especially notable. 

Mary Morse, who has done such splendid 
work on all these “Umbrella” books, is to be 
congratulated on this unusual anthology. 


SUSAN’S YEAR. By Siddie Joe Johnson. Illus- 
trated by Anne Merriman Peck. New York: 
Longmans, 1948. Pp. 168. $2.25. Miss John- 

son understands girls and knows how to develop 

a warm, understanding story out of the every- 

day problems which confront them. The heroine 

of her last book is Susan, the sensible guardian 
of a loving but impractical aunt. Susan manages 
her aunt, makes a firm friend of their eccentric 
land-lady, has her ups and downs at school and 
in the neighborhood, and solves in the process 
the mystery of some lost letters. But Susan’s 
successes are all won the hard way. 10 to 14. 
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for continuous growth 


. in fluency and accuracy of oral expression 
. in understanding of concepts 

. in desirable attitudes toward reading 

. in sight vocabulary and word recognition 
. in reading skills and abilities 

. in literary tastes and appreciation 

. in enjoyment of reading 


USE 


READING 
FOR 
INTEREST 


A BASAL READING SERIES, Grades One through Six 
By PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


The high literary quality of the READING FOR INTEREST books promotes. 
wide reading and an appreciation of good literature. Contemporary 
authors in the series include a number of Newbery Prize winners. 
Others are Junior Literary Guild writers, winners of Pulitzer Prizes 
and of Guggenheim Fellowships, members of the advisory board of the 
Association for Arts in Childhood, and contributors to the best chil- 
dren’s magazines. From the start, quality in the READING FOR INTEREST 
series fosters the habit of discrimination. 





Have you seen Paul Witty’s READING IN MODERN EDUCATION? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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EVERYTHING 
for 


NURSERY SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, 
CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS, 
SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


TABLES, CHAIRS, COTS, EASELS 
HOLLOW BLOCKS, UNIT BLOCKS 
MANIPULATIVE PLAY TOYS 
TRANSPORTATION TOYS 
DOLL CORNER EQUIPMENT 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ARTS & CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Ask for free Catalog No. 7a 











64 LISPENARD ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














Childhood Rhythm Records 


These records have been prepared to meet the 
needs of teachers in the lower grades of elementary 
They provide accompaniment for simple 

rhythmic activities io er young children. 


SERIES A 
Record 1 02 Fundamental Rhythms 
Wolk; , a Sue l—March; Jump; Gallop; Skip II 
Record 103 - 104 Animal and Toy Rhythms 
Ducks; Camels; Horses; Ren: Maras Trains; Tops; 
Soldiers; Airplanes 
Record 105-106 Play and Character Rhythms 
Swings; See-saws; Bicycles; Rowboats; Fairies; 
Witches; Giants; Dwarfs 


SERIES I 
ones 201 - 202 Rhythm Combinations 
ip and down; Round and round; Fast and slow 
Walk, walk, hop, hop, hop; Run, hop, hop, stop; 
Walk and skip. 
Record 203 - 204 Bouncing Balls, Jumping Ropes 
Jump in place; Jump fast; Skip 
Record 205-206 Interpretative and Dance Rhythms 
Elevators; Clocks; ae on Jacks; Step and point; 
Heel and Toe; Walk 


The Records Are Unbreakable 
Price $5.50 (postpaid) for Each Series 
Order by mail from 


RUTH EVANS 
Springfield 8, Mass. 


326 Forest Park Ave. 
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Research ABSTRACTS ..., 


Editor, ELIZABETH M. FULLER 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT AND 
FORM OF THE SPEECH OF FIRST 
GRADE CHILDREN. By Elise Hahn. Ac- 

cepted for Publication by the Quarterly Journal 

of Speech. By recording samples of the speech 


of every child in the eleven classrooms in two 


different but typical speech-use situations, Miss 
Hahn provides a basis for some interesting and 
significant comparisons and inferences. She 
provides a basis also for studying the adequacy 
and maturity of speech use as communication 
on this level, and for realizing the factors which 
influence speech flow, adequacy, and maturity, 

Through the use of a concealed microphone 
in typical informal classroom situations, the 
investigator found: 

that first grader’s spontaneous speech is highly personal 
in content 

that short immature sentences are typical of situations 
in which the teacher’s attitude or questions did not lead 
the child to give interesting information to the listening 
group 

that the discussion of family activity resulted in the 
longest total responses and the longest sentences 

that in such situations the child typically attempted 
to reconstruct and recount in language a firsthand expe- 
rience highly interesting to him 

that the child appeared to be seeking reactions from 
his listeners. 


This is surely a key to unselfconsciousness in 
functional speech and to procedure in the de- 
velopment of oral composition and exposition. 
With all the developmental implications for 
other aspects of language and personality that 
are contingent on such free oral speech this is 
a very important consideration. Too much class- 
room speech is utterly lacking or low in such 
dynamic incentives to clarity and real social 
communication. 

The investigator goes on to report that in 
opportunities to recount and reconstruct in- 
dividual firsthand experiences through language 
for a peer group the-child made free use of the 
more complex constructions which characterize 
maturing speech capacities. This conclusion sug- 
gests that the isolation of the child from his 
group for individual speech practice or training 
with an adult, and the use of pictorial devices 
or other more artificial means of initiating 

(Continued on page 332) 
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How your pupils can spell any word 
they need to write nnn 


j ha 


Would you like a spelling program that teaches children 
to spell for themselves any word they have occasion 
to write? 


Teaching children the power to acquire correct 
spelling for a/l words, not a limited list, is the 
objective of Goals In Spelling. These texts 
make correct spelling a natural habit, 
and train pupils in the techniques 
necessary for rapid spelling 

mastery of new words. 


THE KEY 


to successful spelling 


You make your school’s spelling program your outstanding 
curriculum success when you use Goals In Spelling. Find out how 
more can be accomplished with the same time and effort by clipping 
the coupon below. It brings you A Program for Growth in Spelling 
Power. This booklet tells you how your school can have 

a more successful spelling program next year. 

Send for your copy today. 


ONLY IN “GOALS IN SPELLING” 
DO YOU GET THESE FEATURES 





@ A continuous word analysis 
program 


@ Phonics skills applied to spelling 
@ A graded program of dictionary 








Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet A Program for Growth in Spelling Power. 
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@ A special dictionary with every anes 
unit (grades 4-6) i 
ADDRESS 
@ Variety in every lesson 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 
(Continued from page 330) 


speech may be more suited to remedial training 
but less conducive to developmental skill. 

If the atmosphere of social responsiveness 
and of group interest not only “make speak- 
ing fun” but make for higher skills, then first 
grade children are bound to be retarded in 
speech development by: 





too much quiet sitting in rows 

too much insistence on complete sentences 

too much waiting to recite in turn 

too much inhibition of the flow of language that is 
vitally associated with the individual’s actual background 
of firsthand experience and his out-of-school preoccupa- 
tions with the activities of home and neighborhood 

too much devotion to books and workbooks. 


This investigator found prototypes of “the 
garrulous, the over-assertive, the shy, the 
poised, and the enthusiastic” adult on this early 
level and concludes that speech and thinking 
become organized at an early date and that the 
school system at present only permits early 
habits to persist. What a challenge to teachers 
who are truly concerned with the optimal de- 
velopment of children!—Abstracted by LauRA 
* ZmsBeEs, Ohio State University. 





THE GIFTED CHILD GROWS UP: TWEN. 


TY-FIVE YEARS’ FOLLOW-UP OF A 

SUPERIOR GROUP. By Lewis M. Termap 

and Melita H. Oden. Stanford, California; 

Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii-448, 

This is the fourth volume in the series Genetic 
Studies of Genius published by Terman and his 
associates, and a “must” for every psychologist 
and teacher. To many students interested in 
human behavior and its relationship to human 
intellectual capacity, the publication of this 
volume constitutes the most exciting research 
event in many years. From the viewpoint of 
research possibilities it demonstrates beyond 
doubt that it is possible to win and keep the 
wholehearted cooperation of a large group of 
subjects. From the viewpoint of methodology 
it suggests that when an appropriate measure 
does not exist it can be created and will be all 
the better for having been based on a specific 
need and pointed toward a clearly defined pur- 
pose. From the viewpoint of research planning 
it makes clearer than could any textbook state- 
ment the importance of long-range planning, 
consistent financial support, and unified leader- 
ship, if meaningful information is to result 
from the collection of enormous amounts of 





LEARNING 
ESSENTIAL 
ENGLISH 


A BASIC SERIES FOR 
GRADES 2-9 


English course.” 











“An oasis in the desert .. .” 





-.... writes an experienced Wisconsin teacher 


“This series may be looked upon as an oasis in the 
desert of textbooks for the English program in our 
schools. It is by far superior to any series that has 
come to my attention in many years. An examina- 
tion of these textbooks will be time well spent by 
anyone wishing to introduce a new book for the 


Teachers’ Manuals — Answer Books — Pupils’ Notebooks 


Write for a wall chart showing the content, method and 
organization of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS © 2.5 nc”; 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Responses like this have led 
to the adoption of LEARN- 
ING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, South 
Carolina and cities and coun- 
ties from coast to coast. 


New York 3 Dallas 1 
Atlanta 3 
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data. Yet with all these virtues, the volume 
is written in the spirit of presenting “. . . if not 
a final answer, at least a better answer than has 
hitherto been available to the age-old question 
regarding the later careers of superior children.” 

Beginning with a summary of the early re- 
search on gifted children undertaken in 1921, 
data are presented concerning the childhood 
status of 1528 gifted children (IQ’s above 
135). Interested not only in intellectual ability 
itself but even more in discovering how intel- 
lectual ability and other behavioral traits are 
related to the individual’s total life patterns, 
information is presented concerning social ori- 
gins of the subjects, home backgrounds, health, 
physique, interests, and charagter and person- 
ality trends. 

The results of the first follow-up study 
(1927) are included in one chapter but the 
major emphasis of the book is on the later 
follow-up series (1936, 1940, and 1945). 
Several kinds of data were obtained from the 
now-adult subjects: a general information 
blank completed by the subjects themselves; 
a supplementary information blank completed 
by a parent or close relative; a Strong Voca- 
tional Interest blank (on all men and women 
who were interested) ; a Concept Mastery Test 











First Term: June 13 to July 22 


A variety of courses in Child Development and Early 
Childhood Education, together with courses in behavior 
problems, parent education, and child psychology, 
are offered in the first term by the Jnstitute of Child 
Welfare. Opportunities for observation in Nursery 
School, Kindergarten and the Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School and in settlement houses and other 
agencies are also available. In the second term 
courses in child development, behavior problems, 


(a measure of abstract intelligence) ; a marriage 
blank; a personality and temperament test; 
Stanford-Binet tests and developmental data on 
offspring of the gifted; and interview mate- 
rial. The skill of mature psychologists espec- 
ialiy selected to carry on the work of inter- 
viewing is seen as a significant factor in gaining 
the excellent cooperation of the subjects. 

Even a brief summary of the major findings 
concerning the progress of gifted children must 
include the following facts: superiority of the 
gifted to the average child in health, physique, 
and lower mortality rate; in school achieve- 
ment, versatility of interests, and character and 
personality traits (in intellectual and volitional 
areas, this superiority was especially marked). 
At near-middle-life, the gifted show normal 
or below-normal incidence of severe personality 
disturbances; at a mean age of thirty, the 
gifted group is at the 98th or 99th percentile 
of intellectual ability; vocationally, the gifted 
subjects are well above the average achievement 
of college graduates, and in comparison with 
the general population are eight or nine times 
more frequently represented in the higher pro- 
fessions. 

In the area of marital adjustment, the gifted 
group more than holds its own in success; the 
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atypical children, and child psychology are offered. 

Other courses in psychology, education, sociology, 
and other fields of the College of Education and of 
other colleges of the University can be combined 
with these courses to make up an attractive under- 
graduate or graduate program in either or both terms. 

For information write to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
903 Admimstration Building, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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incidence of marriage is equal to that of the 
general population, and marital adjustment is 
equal or superior to that of less highly selected 
groups; sex adjustment is as normal as in a 
group less selected for intelligence. Regrettably, 
however, the rate of reproduction among the 
gifted is not high enough to maintain them. 

Of particular interest are the findings re- 
garding those individuals who as children 
tested above 170 IQ. They were more often 
accelerated in school, got better grades, re- 
ceived more education, are more successful 
vocationally, and are not appreciably more 
prone to serious maladjustments. Paralleling 
these results, we find also that gifted children 
who have been accelerated in school are equal 
or superior to those who have not been accel- 
erated in health and in adjustment, that they 
do better work in school, go further with their 
educations, marry a little earlier, and are pro- 
fessionally more successful. Since we do not 
have adequate information concerning the 
reasons for the original acceleration of these 
gifted children in school, it is of course possible 
that general maturity factors and personality 
factors entered into the decisions which were 
then made; even so, however, these findings 
have a clear application to current educational 
practices which in general tend to view school 
acceleration doubtfully. 

Like most good research, there is no end in 
view to this project. The authors consider that 
the investigation is now only at a half-way 
point, and plan to continue the follow-up for 
another twenty-five years. They wish to study 
further the problems of the relationship of in- 
creased age to mental functioning; problems 
of personality adjustment, using projective 
techniques; and the relationship of personality 
and life history to body build. The significance 
of this research is great indeed. As the authors 
say in discussing future research plans, “The 
fruits of potential genius are indeed beyond 
price.” —Abstracted by Harriet BLopcetr, 
University of Minnesota. 





Education Through Play! FOX-BLOX 


* Original, Entire-Class Building Blocks Let 

Children Learn by Actually Doing. One set 

enough for class to construct Walk-In Playhouse 

to hold 10 children. All-Wood—Self-Locking— 

No Bolts. $145. f.o.b. Battle Creek—Fox Jr. $100 
Write for Complete Information 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG HEARING 7 
ACUITY, SPEECH PRODUCTION, AND © 


READING PERFORMANCE IN GRADES 
IA, IB, AND 2A. By Lois J. Rossignol, 


Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
New York: Columbia University Press, No, 
936. 1948. Rossignol has experimentally in. © 
vestigated the relationship of hearing acuity to | 
language skills in young children before maxi- © 


mum hearing has been attained. The investi- 


gator gave 229 children in grades IA, IB, and 


2A an audiometer test, the Gates Primary Read- 
ing Test, an oral comprehension test, and meas- 
ured articulation of speech sounds in familiar 
words and in nonsense syllables. 


The results of the study indicate that no 


relationship exists between hearing acuity and 
articulation in familiar words but a small, 
consistently significant relationship obtains 
between hearing acuity and articulation in non- 
sense syllables. Consonants repeated after the 
examiner were more often uttered correctly 
when the examiner’s lips were visible. Apply- 
ing these findings, teachers should take care 
that, particularly in the presentation of new 
materials, the auditory stimuli reaching the 
child are clear and audible and that visual 
cues are furnished him. 

Reading ability and proficiency in sound 
production were found to vary together. If the 
established speech habits of the child are poor, 
some attempt should be made on the part of 
the teacher to correct them since they may 
effect the child’s reading performance. The 
relation between reading and hearing acuity 
is not clearly established. 

The rankings of classroom teachers on speech 
and reading proficiency agreed more closely 


with objective tests of reading than with objec- — 


tive tests of speech, were similar for reading 
and speech performance, and both varied with 
intelligence. The influence of one trait upon the 
judgment of other specific traits is an ever- 
present hazard of which classroom teachers 
should be aware since the traits may or may 
not be highly related. 

Since the experimental group did not include 
children with severe hearing losses, the relation- 
ships reported between hearing acuity and lan- 
guage skills would be expected to increase if 
children with morg severe hearing losses had 
been included.—Abstracted by Mitprep C. 
TempPuin, Institute of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
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Films Seen and Liked... 
By ESTHER ASCHEMEYER 








In presenting these reviews,! CHILDHOOD 
EpUCATION wishes to remind its readers that 
a film—even a good one—is no magic formula 
for success in learning. It is a tool, and like 
any tool must be properly used to produce 
effective results. Here are some points to keep 
in mind: 

If possible the teacher should preview the film before 
showing it to children. 

Be sure you have the best possible projection. Learn 
how to operate your projector yourself. It is not too 
difficult. 

Avoid the term and the climate of a “picture show.” 

There should be some sort of lead-up to the film or 
better, the film should be used when it can best answer 
questions previously raised by the group. Of course, it 
may also be used to stimulate interest in the first place, 
as well as to review an area which has been studied by 
the group. 

Have a follow-up. Discussion leading to action and 
further learning experiences is to be desired. 

Have a second showing in a few days or weeks. A 
good film is like a good book—it bears reviewing. 





1 All films reviewed here are 16 mm. sound. 


fo 


GLOBAL CONCEPT IN MAPS. Produced by 
Coronet Films, 1947. Collaborator: Erwin 
Raisz, Institute of Geographical Exploration, 
Harvard University. One reel sound film in 
black and white. 10 min. $45. Teachers’ 
guide. For upper elementary and high school. 

Young people seeing this film will learn along 

with Dan that a globe is the only. accurate 

representation of the earth; that there are three 
main types of projections: cylindrical, conic, 
and perspective; that each projection produces. 
distortion of some part of the earth, but each is 
especially valuable for a certain purpose. These 
facts are demonstrated vividly with globes, 
plastic sheets, glass plates, and other materials. 


COLONIAL EXPANSION. Produced by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films. Collaborator: 
Henry S. Commager, Columbia University. 
One reel sound film in black and white. 10 
min. $45. Teachers’ guide. For- upper ele- 
mentary and high school. This is an over- 

view type of film, very factual and very com- 
prehensive. It gives an excellent review of the 
settlement and expansion of the American col- 
onies. Many graphs intensify the struggles and 
movements for settling the United States. 


f | : CHILDCRAFT EQUIPMENT CO. 





CHILDCRAFT’S ADJUSTABLE DOUBLE EASELS. Years of 
successful research have produced this well-designed 
sturdy easel which may be used by two children of 
different ages—at the same time. Removable trays facil- 
itate cleaning. 

ECONOMY MODEL “A”. Panels of 4%” tempered 
masonite 24” x 24”; can be used as blackboard. 
Adjustable for children 2 to 8 $10.75 
SENIOR MODEL “'C’”’. Cross-braced hardwood frame, 
5-ply panel 27” x 28”. Adjustable for use by all ages. 





$19.50 
JUNIOR MODEL “B”. Same construction as Model 
“C” but with 4” panels, 24” x 24” seen 15.00 


Send for new School Catalogue CE 491 


MARCH 1949 


Designers, Manufacturers and Distributors of 
basic equipment for the modern kindergarten, 
nursery and primary grades. 


CHILDCRAFT’S WORK BENCH. Solidly built of selected 
hardwood. 134” edge-glued top is 42” L x 22” W. 
Legs and crossbraces are made of 2 x 4's. Has a shelf 
for storing tools and work in progress. May be used 
comfortably as many as three children simultane- 
ously. Shipped knocked down for economy; easily as- 
sembled. 25” high without vise, $37.50 . . . 28” high 
without vise, $42.50 . . . (for bench vise add $5.00) 
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FARMER-FISHERMEN. Produced by United 
World Films, Inc. Two reel sound film in 
black and white. 22 min. $100. For middle 
and upper elementary grades. The rugged 

mountainous land of Norway with its fiord 
coastline is beautifully photographed. One lives 
with a typical Norwegian family that depends 
upon the sea and its wealth as well as upon the 
products of their intensively cultivated hillside 
farm. The similarities between their customs 
and ways of living and the American way 
are very apparent. 


NOMADS OF THE JUNGLE. Produced by 
United World Films, Inc. Two reel sound 
film in black and white. 22 min. $100. For 
middle and upper elementary grades. A nomad 

Malaya family is followed as it travels through 
the jungle and the savanna and establishes a 
temporary home in a clearing near the shores 
of a stream. The narration is supposedly by the 
son of the tribal chief who speaks in first 
person. He relates how he prepares for adult 
responsibilities and how his family adapt their 
living in the dense tropical jungle to the con- 
ditions of the natural enviornment. The nar- 
ration is excellently timed for elementary school 
children and the photography is excellent. 


THE INCAS. Produced by Harry 
1947. 11 min. Distributor: Holl 
Film Enterprises, Inc. $45, color $75. 
film uses beautiful color photography, animat 
maps and artists’ drawings to present the i 
tory of the Incas from their probable origi 
through the Spanish conquest to the pre 
day. Results of the Spanish occupation, 
parent even today in Peru, are clearly shown 
Useful in grades 5-12 in history, geograph 
art, and with adults. 4 


OUR SOIL RESOURCES (Formation 
Conservation). Produced by Encyclopedi 
Britannica Films, 1947. 10 min. Co 
orator Firman E. Bear, editor of “Som 
Science” and professor, Rutgers University 
$45, rent $2.50. An excellently organi 

film to present soil formation and soil com 

servation clearly and simply. The step-by- 
formation of soil from rock is shown, as 

as the four soil zones determined by rainf: 

and crops. Loss of fertility by over-cropping, 

leaching, and erosion are pointed out, and . 

servation practices to combat them are s 

gested. Animation is used to advantage, 

the narration is well paced. 
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